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White to pta; and mate in five moves. 
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Q( OME marvell'd much when on thy laureate brow, 
^ Gaissa's wreath was seen amid the bays ; 
And yet they greatly err'd, unknowing how 

Thro' her domains the brightest fancy plays : 

Not knowing all the loveliness she keeps 

For those who love her, they but saw the stem, 

Hard-featur'd Queen who rules o'er heights and deeps, 
Obscure and cold, whose paths but few discern. 

Therefore they err'd ; but thus, with instinct true, 
Thy kindly aid our zealous votaries sought ; 

And his* who hath reveal'd to deeper view 
Earth's miracle of beauty hourly wrought. 

Nor vain they sought ; as generous friend to friend 
Ye answer'd, giving, with a ready zeat. 

Immortal treasures, — heir-looms to descend 

To children's children of our champions best. 

Great poet, in the splendour of thy song. 

Sublime the gift enkindled hearts have own'd ; 

Thro' myriad hves its light shall stream along, 
Beside our Shakspere thou wilt sit enthron'd. 

This scanty growth of many toilsome hours 

We offer thee : perchance thou mayst descry, 

Amid the gather'd sprays, a few fair flowers. 
To yield a grateful scent before they die. 



* Professor Buskin, Vice-President of the British Chess Assooiationi 



SOME hand, perchance, may turn these pages o'er 
In distant years ; some critic eye may light 
On this or that, and with new knowledge bright. 
Deem all as fragments of unvalued lore. 
So past to future yields, and more and more 
Knowledge is rear'd upon the buried might 
Of mouldering forms of thought that vanish quite, 
Like some forgotten implement of yore. 

As insects small a coral island build 
BUndly content their humble work to do, 
Living their little life, unwitting who 
May thro' their toils see higher aims fulfilled. 
So pass we on our gathered heritage, 
That thus more precious grows from age to age. 
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PEEFACE. 



THE following pages are, for the most part, the result of the 
Authors' devotion of their leisure hours to Chess during 
the past ten years. During that time the development of the 
game, both in the analysis of the Openings and in the Problem 
Art, has been most marked. At .first it was intended to supple- 
ment the modern English text books on Chess analysis with the 
results of recent discoveries, as the books last published were 
greatly wanting in this respect, and had by no means kept pace 
with the requirements of the day ; this part of the proposed task 
is, however, at last, happily, in such competent hands, that the 
scope of these investigations has been limited in this branch of 
Chess to the full discussion of the new Gambit (a variation of 
the Vienna Game) — the result of the last two years incessant 
study. It is hoped that this part of the book will be found both 
new and interesting : the attack and defence being sufficiently 
even to give, on the whple, about equal chances to each side. 
The other Chess papers have been carefully revised and in some 
cases entirely rerwritten. The problems have all been composed 
since the Authors' last published collection, and are selected out 
of a large nimaber so as to preserve in permament form only the 
best. Those by. W. Timbrell Pierce are distinguished from those 
by J. Pierce by being numbered with Eoman nimaerals. It is 
believed that they are all sound, and the Authors take this 
opportunity of cordially thanking Messrs. Bolus, Eobins and 
Pilleau for having carefully examined most of the positions. 
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OF all the Openings, perhaps the Vienna is the most prolific 
in beautiful variations, and in throwing off strong branches 
quite close to the root of the main stem. Thus, after 1 P-K4, 
P-K4; 2 Kt-QB3, Kt-QB3 (considering only this one reply); 
White may now play 3 P-Q4, and obtain the Eyfe Gambit, which 
is certainly worthy of a better analysis than it has yet received ; 
or after 3 P-B4, PxP; 4 P-Q4, and we obtain the famous Steinitz 
Gambit ; or, lastly, after 3 P-B4, PxP; 4 Kt-B3, P-KKt4; 5 P-Q4, 
and we obtain the Opening which is the subject of the following 
analysis. It is an attempt to graft the Muzio on to the Vienna 
stem, in a similar manner to the now fashionable Hampe-Allgaier, 
and, like the latter, it produces many difficult and beautiful new 
features. Before, however, commencing the consideration of 
this new Gambit, it may be worth while to notice the effect of 
playing P-Q4 at move 3, producing the Fyfe Gambit. It was 
first introduced in 1883, by Mr. Fyfe, of the Glasgow Chesa 
Club. It is said that Mr. Blackburne has expressed an opinion 
that it leads to an even game. It is noticed in the American 
" Supplement to the Synopsis," and in Salvioh's great Italian 
work on the Openings (Venice, 1886). The following are some 
of the leading variations : 

1 P-K4, P-K4 ; 2 Kt-QB3, Kt-QB3 ; 3 P-Q4, KtxP I (if PxP, 
White continues 4 Kt-Q5, obtaining a strong position) ; 4 P-B4, 
B-Kt5; 5 Kt-B3, Kt-QB3 (Black may also change off pieces, 
thus : 5 BxKtch; 6 PxB, KtxKtch; 7 QxKt, PxP; 8 BxP, and 
although White's Pawns are isolated. Black's game is entirely 
undeveloped) ; 6 P-B5 !, Kt-B3 ; 7 B-KKt5, P-Q3 ; 8 B-QB4 (this 
seems better than P-QE3, as given in the American Synopsis), 
BxKtch ; 9 PxB, P-KE3 ; 10 B-E4, B-Q2 ; 11 Castles. SalvioH 
now makes Black play P-KKt4, with the advantage, but this 
would appear to be an error, for after P-KKt4; 12 PxP en pass, 
PxP ; 13 KtxKP, with a strong attack. We must now leave this 
interesting variation for future analysis to determine its numerous 
merits, and will proceed to give a short outline of the next branch. 
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known as the Steinitz Gambit, which arises from playing P-Q4 
on the 4th move. After 4 P-Q4, Q-R5ch ; 6 K-K2, Black's best 
move is P-Q4 (if P-QKt3, a good continuation is 6 Q-Q2, leading 
to P-KKt4; 7 Kt-Qr). K-Qsq; 8 P-KKt3, PxP; 9 QxPch, QxQ; 
lOBxQch, B-K2; 11 Kt-KB3, and White's game for choice); 
6 PxP [this permits Black to draw, or compels White to venture 
on a very risky game, but it is better than KtxP, which would 
lead to B-Kt5ch; 7 Kt-B3, Castles; 8 K-Q3! (if 8 BxP, Kt-B3; 
9 P-B4, KtxKP; 10 P-KKt3, Q-R4; 11 B-Kt2, P.KKt4; 12 B 
K3, B-Kt2; 13 Q-B2, KR-Ksq; 14 QR-Qsq, BxP; 15 BxB, Ktx 
Pch ; with a won game ; in this variation, if 9 B-Kt3, Black plays 
Q-R3 ; and then follows 10 P-B4, KtxKP ; &c. Also, if 9 BxP, 
RxKt!; 10 PxR, KKtxP; &c.), Kt-K4ch; 9 K-B3, BxKt; 10 
PxB, Kt-Kt3 ; 11 Q-Q2, B-Q3 ; 12 K-Kt3, P-QB3 ; 13 Kt-B3, 
KKt-K2 ; 14 KR-KKtsq, B-K4 ; 15 P-Q5, Q-R4 ; 16 R-Kt4, R- 
Q2; 17 Q-B2, K-Ktsq; 18 PxP, KtxP; 19 P-QR3, and Blaefc 
has, perhaps, slightly the best of it] , Q-K2ch? (Black plays for 
the draw. For the result of B-Kt5ch !, see variation [A] ) ; 7 K- 
B2, Q-R5ch; 8 P-Kt3 (the only move to avoid the draw), PxPch ; 
9 K-Kt2 I, B.Q3 I ; 10 Q-Ksqch I, QKt-K2 ! ; 11 PxP, QxQP; 12 
Kt-B3, Q-Kt3 ! ; 13 B-K3, QxP ; 14 B-Q3, B-QKt5 ; 15 B-Q4, 
P-KB3; 16 QR-Ktsq, BxKt; 17 BxB, QxRP; 18 R-Kt5, P- 
QKt3 ; 19 Q-K2, Q-R8 ! ; 20 R-Rsq, Q-Kt2 ; 21 P-Q6 1, PxP ; 2^ 
:B-K4, Q-Ktsq ; 23 BxR, QxB ; 24 RxKtP, and White will win. 
We will now resume and take up Variation [A] , giving Black his 
best 6th move, viz. : B-Kt5ch. The game will now run thu^ : 
1 P-K4, P-K4; 2 Kt-QB3, Kt-QB3; 3 P-B4, PxP; 4 P-Q4, Q- 
R5ch; 5 K-K2, P-Q4; 6 PxP!, B-Kt5ch!; 7 Kt-B3, Castles!; 
8 PxKt, B-QB4; 9 PxPch, K-Ktsq! (if KxP; 10 Kt-Kt5, P- 
QR3; 11 K-Q2!); 10 Kt-Kt5 (White could sacrifice the Q for 
three pieces, but his K would be left too exposed), P-QR3 ! ; 11 
P-Kt4, B-Kt3 ; 12 P-B3, BxKtch ; 13 PxB, PxKt ; 14 P-R4 !, 
Kt-B3; 15 PxP, KR-Ksqch; 16 K-Q3, BxP; 17 Q-R4! (if 17 
PxB, RxPch I ; &c.), B-R2ch ! ; 18 K-B4, Q-B7 ; 19 R-R2, Q-Kt3 ; 
20 K-Kt3, and the K is at last getting into comparative safety. 

The above is a mere outline of the many beautiful hnes of 
play resulting from this interesting Gambit. For a fuller analysis 
we would refer our readers to Salvioli's great work on the 
O^penings, where this Opening in all its manifold intricacies is 
fhlly treated. It only now remains for us to complete our task 
By proceeding with the analysis of the next branch of the Opening, 
resulting from playing P-Q4 a move later,, thus : 1 P-K4, P-K4 ; 
aKt-QB3, Kt-QB3; 3 P-B4, PxF;. 4 Kt-B3, P-KKt4; 5 P.Q4. 

We will take this opportunity of apolbgising for the number 
of illustrative games played by ourselves ; this was an unfortu- 
nate necessity, fbr the Opening being quite new, we were unable 
otherwise to procure examples. 
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P.K4 



P-K4 



_ Kt-QB3 . P-B4 



Kt-B3 



Kt-QB3 "" PxP 



P-KKt4 



P-Q4 



SECTION I. 6 pigjg 



Game 1. 



Game 2. 



Game 3. 



Game 4. 



Game 5. 



Game 6. 



B-B4 



PxKt 



Castles 



P.Q3 (Q-B3) (PxP) (B.R3) 



P-Q4 



Q.Kt4 

Kt^P 

Kt.K4 
QBxP 



8 



8 



8 



8 



PxP 



B-KKt6 

BxP 
KtxP 

QBxP! 

PxKt 
B-B4ch 



E-Ksqch ! 



BxPch 



K-Bsq 
PxPch 



P-Q4 (or Q-B3) 



^^^^'^^^' ^ t>.Q3 or B.Ki2 



Game 7. 



Game 8. 



Game 9. 



Game 10. 6 



B.B4 



Castles 

B.Kt2 or P.Q3 ^ P-KB3 



ff 



f9 



99 



99 



P-Q6. 



8 



8 



8 



P-K5! 



Kt-K2 
EKt-K2 



Kt-S3 
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Kt-QBS P-B4 
' Kt-QB3 ^ PxP 



Kt-B3 P.Qi 

^ P-KKt4 ^ 
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WHITE. 

Black to play his 5th move. 

White muBt not play 5 B-B4, as in the Muzio, for then Black 
«an defend hhnself by B-Kt2I (if 5 — , P-Kt6; 6 P-Q4I, Ac.); 
6 CastleB, P-Kto ; 7 P-Q3, PxKt ; 8 QxP, BxKt ; 9 PxB, Kt-B3 ; 
with the adTautage. Black in his reply may either play P-Et6, 
F'Q3 or B-Et2. We will consider the effect of the first in 
Games 1 to 6, and of the last two in Games 7 to 10. 
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6 P to Kt 5 

6 B to B 4 6 P takes Et 

The reason for advancing the P would be lost, if the Kt were 
not at once taken. 

7 Castles 

White may also play 7 QBxP (see Game 6) ; but QxP would 
be bad, because of 7 — , Q-E5ch ; then if 8 P-Kt3, KtxP, &c. 
Black has so many good moves at this juncture, that we give a 
diagram of the position, for the sake of reference : 



No. 2. 



BLACK. 






^^ ^^ wmi. ^ 






A ^ 
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WHITE. 



Black to play his 7th move. 

7 P to Q 3 

This is certainly one of Black's best (if not the very best) 
defences; he may, however, play (1) KtxP, (2) P-Q4, (3) Q-Kt4, 
(4) Kt.K4, (5) Q-B3, (6) PxP, (7) B-R3, and (8) B-Kt2. The 
nrst four are so important as to merit a separate game each, the 
last four may be discussed here : 

(5) 7 — , Q.B3 ; 8 Kt-Q5, QxP ; 9 QxQch, KtxQ ; 10 Ktx 

Pch, &c. 

(6) 7—, PxP; 8BxPch, KxB; 9 Q-R6ch, K-Kt21; 10 Q. 
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Kt4ch, K-B2 I ; 11 ExPch, Kt-B3 ; 12 Kt.Q5, B.K2 or 
Kt2 ; 13 KtxKt, BxKt ; 14 P-K5, &c. 

(7) 7 _, B-R3 ; 8 BxPch, KxB ; 9 QxP, KtxP ; 10 Q-R5ch, 

K-Kt2 ; 11 BxP, BkB ; 12 RxB, Q-K2 ; 13 QR-KBsq, 
Kt-R3 ; 14 R-B6, QxR I ; 15 RxQ, KxR ; 16 Kt-Q5ch, 
K.Kt2; 17 Q-Ktoch, K-B3; 18 Q-B6ch, and 19 Q or 
Kt mates. 

(8) 7 — , B-Kt2 ; 8 BxPch, KxB ; 9 QxP, BxPch ; 10 B-K3, 

Q-B3 ; 11 BxB, KtxB ; 12 Q.R5ch, K-Kt2 ; 13 Q-Kt4ch, 
Q^Kt3 ; 14 QxBP, Kt-K3 ! ; 15 Q-K5ch, Kt-B3 ; 16 Kt- 
Q5, R-Bsq ; 17 RxKt !, RxR ; 18 R-KBsq, P-Q3 ; 19 Q- 
B3, &c. 

8 Q takes P 8 B to K 3 

First played in a correspondence game between Messrs. W. T. 
Pierce (White) and H. F. Cheshire (Black). It is an excellent 
move, as it necessitates the exchange of Bishops, and every- 
exchange manifestly tends to weaken White's game. Another 
move Black may adopt is 8 — , * P-KR4 ; when the following is 
Ukely, 9 QxBP, P-B3 ! ; 10 Q-Kt3, QKt-K2 ; 11 Kt-Q5, &c., 
with a very strong attack; if now Black play B-K3; then 

13 KtxKBPch, KtxKt ; 14 BxB, &c. Probably his best move is 

12 P-R5, to which White's best reply is 13 Q-QKt3 ; the position 
is an interesting one and is worth playing out. 

Should Black now venture 8 — , Q-B3; White will play 

9 Kt-Kt5!, to which, if KtxP, White win* by 10 KtxBPch 
K-Qsq ; 11 Q-Q3, KxKt ; 12 RxP, Q.K4 ; 13 RxPch, B-Q2 

14 B-B4, Q-QB4; 15 B-K3, &c. ; and if 9 — , K-Qsq; 10 P-K5 
PxP; 11 PxP, KtxP (or QxP, see [A]); 12 Q-Q5ch, B-Q3 

13 QBxP, Q-K3 ; 14 Q-Q4 QxB ; 15 BxKt, QxKt ; 16 BxR, &c. 
or [A] 11 — , QxP; 12 QBxP, Q-B4oh ; 13 K-Rsq, QxB; 14 Bx 
Pch, K-K2 ; 15 QR-Ksqch, K-Q2 ; 16 Q-B5ch, &c. 

9 B takes B 9 P takes B 

10 B takes P 

Perhaps White might improve on his 10th move by playing 

10 Q-R5ch, then after K-Q2 ; 11 P-Q5, Kt-Q5 ; 12 RxP, and the 
position is a difficult one for both sides. 

10 Q to B 3 

This is Black's best move ; if 10 — , KtxP ; 11 Q-R5ch, K.Q2 ; 
12 B-K5, PxB ; 13 QxKP, &c. ; and if 10 — , KKt-K2 ; 11 B-KtS, 
K-Q2 ; 12 P-Q5, Kt.K4 ; 18 PxPch, K-Bsq ! ; 14 Q-B6, QKt-Kt3 ; 

15 P-K5, and White's game for choice. 

11 P to K 6 

Better than 11 P-Q5, which would lead to Kt-Q5 ; 12 Q-Q3, 
P-K4, Ac. 



SECTION 1. GAME 1. 



The position at this critical point is : 



rdv^. 9. 



BLACK. 



Mfc 




WHITE. 

Black to play his 11th move. 

11 QtoKta! 

This isj- probably his best move, but it is not very easy to 
discover 1?he feest square for the Queen. It is imperative to mdve 
her, for if lU — , PxP; 12 PxP, KtxP; 13 BxKt wins at on<?er. 
Mr. Cheshire, in the game alluded to above, played here II — , 
Q-Kt2 ; continued 12 P-Q5, Kt-QO; 13 Q-K4, P-B4; l*PxQP, fe 
(S^e* rlliaisfrratlve game, No. I.) 

12^ P takes P 12 P takes P 

Black can hardly afford to Castle, because of 13* PxP, gaining 
three Pawns for his piece sacdficed, with the better position, and 
of course 12 — , BxP ; is met hy 13 Bx&, threatening Q-B8ch. 

13 P to Q 5 

White has a considerable amount of attack still left, though 
whether sufficient to win with^ is not so evident. A diagram of 
the position is given on the next page. 

Without attempting a complete analysis of this position, it 
will be well to show some pitfalls Black must endeavour to avoid. 
For iflfttanee, 13 — , P-K4 would lose at once, for then 14 BxP, 
winning a ]^ece. His best seems to be 13 — , Kt-Q5 ; to which 
Wlii'te replies 14 Q-B2, then if KtxP ? ; 15 QE-QBsq (or perhaps 
Kt-KtS at once), Kt-KtS; 16 Kt-Kt5, KtxQP (Kt-Q6 is not so 
good) ;. 1.7 B^K5, B-Kt2 ; 18 BxB, QxB ; 19 KtxPch, followed by 
Kt-B7, ani White should win. Again, suppose instead of 14 — ,- 
KtxP ; Blaek play B-Kt2, thea would follow 15 BxP, and now if 
Castles (if KtxP, the reply is 16 Kt-Kt5) ; l6'Kt-Kt5, and Black 
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No. 4. 



BLACK. 




WHITE. 

Black to play his 13th move (see page 9). 



cannot safely take it, for then ensues 17 Q-B5ch, K-Q2 ; 18 Px 
Pch, QxP ; 19 QxKtch, KxB ; 20 QE-Qsqch, K-B2 ; 21 Q-B5ch, 
Q-B3 ; 22 E-B7ch, K-Bsq ; 23 Q-B5ch, and wins. If, instead of 
taking the Kt at move 16, he were to play E-Q2, to make room 
for his K, White could win, thus : 17 KtxPch, K-Qsq ; 18 Q-B8ch, 
BxQ ; 19 ExB, Q-Ksq ; 20 ExQ, KxE ; 21 B-K5, &c. 

The above will perhaps suffice to show that Black's position 
is a somewhat delicate one, although it can hardly be pronounced 
desperate. There are quite enough chances for each side to keep 
up the interest for some time. 



ILLUSTEATIVE GAMES. 

No. I. — Played by correspondence, 1886. White, Mr. W. T. 
Pierce ; Black, Mr. H. F. Cheshire. 



White. 

5 P-Q4 

6 B-B4 

7 Castles 
3 QxP 

9 BxB 

10 BxP 

11 P-K5 

12 P.Q6 



Black. 

P-Kt5 

PxKt 

P-Q3 

B-K3 

PxB 

Q-B3 

Q-Kt2(A) 

Kt-Q5(B) 



13 Q-K4 

14 PxQP 

15 Q-K5(c) 

16 B-Kt3 

17 Q-K4 

18 P.Q7ch 

19 QxQ(g) 

20 E-B7 

21 P-Q6 



P.B4 

Kt-KBS 

E-KKtsq(D) 

Kt-Kt5 

Q-Kt3(B) 

K-Qsq(p) 

PxQ 

B-K2(H) 

B-Kt4 



ILLUSTRATIVE GAMES. 
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No. 5. 



BLACK. 



I 



i 

mfm 






^^^aum^wm ^*^ll^ g 









wy/6 






'mm ^^^ % 





? 














^ '^^ « 







WHITE. 

Black to play his 15th move. 



No. 6. 



BLACK. 




1 











I 






^ 




We give a diagram at this 
critical point (see No. 6). 

22 QR-KBsq(i) B-K6ch 

23 K-Rsq * Kt-B4 

24 R-B3 KtxBch 
26 i^Kt Kt-K4 

26 RxB KtxR 

27 BxP R-KBsq 

and Black ultimately won. 

NOTKS. 

(a) Hardly bo good as Q-Kt3, as 
in preceding analysis. The object 
is to defend his B. 

(b) If KtxP, White wins by 13 
BxKt, PxKt ; 14 Q-R5ch, &c., and 
if PxKP ; 13 PxKt, PxB ; 14 Px 
P, &c. 

(c) The position at this point of 
the game is shown on the annexed 
diagram (No. 5) : 

(d) a well timed move. Had he 
now played Kt-Kt5, White would 
httve continued 16 P-Q7ch !, KxP ; 

17 PxPch, K-Ksq ; IB Q-R5ch, Q- 
KtS ; 19 Q-Q5, R-Qsq ; 20 QxKtP, 
Ac. ; and if 15 — , K:t-Q2 ; then 16 
QOtSoh, Q-Kt8 ; 17 QxQch, PxQ ; 

18 PxP, KtxP ; 19 QR-Ksq, K-B2 ; 
20 B.K5ch, &c. 

(s) Had he returned the Knight 
to KBd, White's only chance of 
avoiding a draw would be to take 
it with R, thus : Kt-KB3 ; 18 Rx 
Kt, QxR ; 19 PxP, and White still 
has a very strong attack. 

(f) He could not safely have 
'♦akentheP. ^^^ 

p^d^'lf Q^^^^^^^^ p! W^i^- *^ Pl^y ^« 22nd move. 

K4 ; 10 QxBch, RxQ ; 21 RxRch, KxP ; 22 RxR, and Black should win. 
(h) Bkhdk had to provide against B-R4ch, &c. 

(i) Ah enror, which loses the game. A little examination will show that 

22 R-Ksq will win. For suppose 22 R-Ksq : if B-K6ch ; then 23 RxB, KtxR ; 
24 B.B4, KKt-B4 ; 25 B-KtSch, Kt-K2 ; 26 RxKt, and wins. Or 22 — , B-Q7 ; 

23 Kt^K4, BxR ; 24 KtxP, R-Ktaq ; 25 BxB, P-KKt4 ; 26 B-Q2, Kt-K7ch ; 
27 K-Bsq, Kt-B5 ; 28 BxKt, PxB ; 29 KtxP mate. Or 22 — , P-R4 ; 23 Kt-K4, 
B-R3 ; 24 KtxP, R-Ktsq ; 25 RxP or P.KR3, &o. Or 22 — , P-Kt3 ; IZ Kt-K4, 
B-R3 ; iJ4 P-KR3, Kt-K6 ; 25 B-K6, Kt-Q4 ; 26 P-B4, &c. Or 22 — , Kt-B4 ; 
23 Kt-S4, KtxB ; 24 KtxP, ,Sdc. Or 22 — , Kt-KB3 ; 23 R-K5, &c. Or 22 — , 
Kt-R3; 28 R-R7, KKt-B4; 24 Kt-K4, KtxB; 25 KtxB, KKt-B4; 26 RxP, 
Kt-Kt4 ; 27 Kt-K4, Anything ; 23 P-KKt4, winning in every case. 






m 
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No. II. — Played by correspondence, 1887. White, Mr. F. S, 
Paiean ; Black, Mr. W. T. Pierce. 

The moves up to No. 11 (Black to play) are the same 
as in the preceding game (see diagram No. 3). 



White. 



Black. 



11 


Q-Kt3(A) 


12 PxP 


PxP 


13 B-K5(B) 


B-Kt2 


14 Kt-Kt5 


PxB(o) 


15 Kt-B7ch 


K-Q2 


16 KtxE 


P-K5 


17 Q-QKt3 


K-Bsq(D) 


18 P-Q5 


PxP 


19 QxP 


KKt-K2(E) 


20 Q-B4 


B-Q5ch 


21 K-Esq 


Kt-B4 


22 E-B4(F) 


QxPch(G) 



23 ExQ 


Et-E6ch 


24 E-Esq 


EtxQ 


^25 ExP 


BxEtP 


26 E-EEtsq(H) 


Et-Q3 


27 EE-EEt4 


Et-E2 


28 P-B4 


E-Q2(i) 


29 P-B5 


QEt-B4 


30 E-QEtsq 


BxEt 


31 ExB 


P-Et3 


32 PxP ' 


PxP 


33 ExP 


BxP 


34 E-EKt2 




Draw agreed. 



KOTES. 

(a) This is probably Black's best move. 

(b) P-Q5 is a stronger move (see diagram No. 4, with the subjoined notes). 

(c) White could scarcely afford to sacrifice two more pieces for the sake of 
the Book. 

(d) Black still had to exercise considerable care to avoid complications. 

(e) He is now pretty safe from all danger. 

(F) To prevent Kt-EtGch ; 23 PxKt, Q-BS mate. 

(g) a finishing strolce. 

(h) If B-QKtsq, Kt-Q7 wins the exchange. 

(i) An error by which he loses his chance of winning the game ; he should 
have played K-Ktsq, ensuring the gain of the Kt. 



No. Ill, — Played by correspondence. White, Mr. W. T. 
Pierce ; Black, Miss Amherst. 



White, 

6 P-Q4 

6 B-B4 

7 Castles 

8 QxP 

9 QxBP 

10 Q-Kt3 

11 Kt-Q6(B) 

12 Q-Kt6ch 

13 PxKt 



Black. 

P-KtS 

PxKt 

P-Q3 

P.KR4 ? (a) 

P.KB3 

QKt-K2 

KtxKt(c) 

K-Q2 

Q.K2 



14 B-Q2 


P-B3(D) 


15 PxPch 


ExP 


16 BxEt 


Q-E7 


17 E.B2 


Q-Et5 


18 Q-K8ch 


E-B2 


19 B-E6ch 


P-Et8 


20 B-Q5 


B-QEtsq 


21 Q-B7ch 


B-Q2 


22 B-QB3 


B-EB3 


23 B-B3 


Q-B4 
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24 B-Ksq 


KR-KBsq 


25 QxRP 


QxQ 


26 BxQ 


P-B4 


27 KR-K2 


B-KKt4 


28 B-QKt4 


P-QR4 


29 B-Q2 


B-KB3 


30 P-QB3 


B-QB3 


31 B-KB4 


QR-Qsq 


32 R-K6 


B-QKt4 


33 RxQP 


B-KR5 


34 E(K8q)-K6 


ExR 


36 BxB 


K-Kt2 


36 B-B3ch 


K-E3 


37 P-QR4 


BxRP 


38 B-K2ch 


K-Kt2 


39 R-B6 





No. 7. 



BLACK. 






^^ m 







Hi 

• fM fM i 



Wi 



m& 



i 












% 



WHITE. 

and White ultimately won. Black to play his 11th move. 

Notes. 

(a) This defence was first played in this game. It is not very strong. 

(b) See diagram (No. 7, given above) of position at this point. 

(c) This can hardly be pronounced Black's best move. 11 — , P-B5 is 
much more telling. White's best reply is then 12 Q-QKtS, with a very 
strong attack. If 11 — , B-K3 ; then 12 KtxPch, KtxKt ; 13 BxB, and it is 
difficult to find a satisfacto^ defence for Black. White, after 11 Kt-Q5, 
threatens 12 BxP, and if KtxB ; 13 KtxKt mate, so his choice of moves is 
very limited. 

(d) An error which costs a piece, but Blsbck has a very difficult game, 
play what he will. 



Game 2. 

Variation on Black's 7th move. (See diagram No. 2.) 



P-Kt5 



B-B4 
PxKt 



Castles 



7 P to Q 4 
8 P takes P 

Much better than 8 KtxP, for then B-KKt5 ; 9 PxP, B-R6 ; 
10 BxP, E-Bsq ; 11 Q-Q2, Kt-B3 ; 12 B-KKt5, R-KKtsq ; 13 K- 
Rsq, KtxKP, winning. 

8 B to K Kt 5 

This strong defence was first played by the Brighton Chess 
players in a tourney held to test this Opening in 1886, but 
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although the attack was generally successful, the true continuation 
was not discovered until quite recently. The position is : 



Mo. a 



BLAOK. 



^S 




White to play his 9th move. 

9 E to K sq qh 

Best, and the only method of sustaining the attack. White 
CQuld easily go astray at this point, so it will be well to shQW 
some of the consequences of other moves, namely 9 Q-Esqch, 

9 PxP, or 9 KxP. White must make one of these moves, as he 
bAS to prevent the loss of his Q, by P-B7ch, &e. 9 Q-Q3 could of 
course be met by Kt-Kt5. 9 PxP, and 9 RxP can be speedily shown 
to be inferior, thus : 9 PxP ? B-R6 ; 10 R-Ksqch (or 10 PxKt, 
Q-Kt4ch; 11 K-B2, Q-R5ch, &c.), KKt-K2; 11 BxP, E-Ktsqch ; 
12 B'Kt3, Kt-R4, and Black should win. Again, 9 RxP ?, BxR ; 

10 QxB, KtxP ; 11 Q-K4ch, Q-K2 ; 12 QxKt, Q-B4, and wins. 
It only remains to consider 9 Q-Ksqch. Black's best reply is 
B-K2 [for the QEt is not in actual danger, as Blaek can recover 
the piece should he be captured by QxPch, and then QxB. If 
he play 9 — , KKt-E2 ; then 10 BxP, P.QR3 (or Kt-R4 ; 11 Kt-K4, 
&c.) ; 11 B-K5, KtxB ; 12 QxKt, R-KKtsq ; 18 KtrK4, &c.] ; 

10 Q-K4 [or 10 BxP, or 10 Kt-Kt6, thus : 10 BxP, KtxP ! ; 

11 B-K5, Kt-K7ch ; 12 KtxKt, PxKt; 13 BxP, BxB; 14 QxB, 
P'KB3; 15 BxKBP, KtxB; 16 RxKt, R-KBsq; 17 B-K6, 
RrB2 ; 18 Q-KtSch, K-Bsq, and Black should win. Or 10 Kt-KtS,. 
P-QR3 ; 11 PxKt, PxKt ; 12 PxKtP, QxPch ; 13 R-B2, BTKtsq; 
14 BxPch, K-Bsq with the advantage] , P.B4 ; 11 QxF (on f4), 
B-Q3 ; 12 R-Ksqon, K-Bsq, and White's attack is exhausted. It 
is worth noting that White can nearly win now by 13 QrB(Sch, 
KtxQ ; 14 BxKtch, K-Ba I ; 16 PxKtdi»ch, K-KtS ; 1ft R?K6«b, 



SECTION 1. GAME 2. 
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E-B4, but now if 17 B-Kt7 !, Black can get out of his difficulties 
by BxPch, &c. 

9 E Et to K 2 

In addition to this, he may also play QEt-E2, and B-E2^ 
If9— QEt-E2; 10 B-EtSch, B-Q2 ! (ifP-B3; 11 PxP, P-B7ch; 
12 ExP. BxQ ; 13 PxPdisch, Q-Q2 ; 14 PxR queening) ; 11 BxP, 
BxB (if P-QR3 ; 12 B-B4, &c.) ; 12 EtxB, R-Bsq ; 13 P-Q6, &c. 
If 9 — , B.E2 ; 10 PxP, Et-R4 ; 11 B-Bsq !, B-R4 ; 12 P-Et4, &c. 

10 Et to E 4 

White is bound to play this move, threatening mate, before 
playing PxP, for if 10 PxP, then B-E6, threatening R-Etsqch 
with deadly efitect. White can also try 10 Q-Q3 ; if then B-Et2 ; 
11 BxP, EtxP (or BxPch; 12 B-E3, &c.); 12 B-EEtS, and 
White has a fine game. 

10 B to Et 2 

Tbia is forced, to prevent the threatened mate. 

11 P takes P 11 Et to S 4 

Better than B-R6, which would be continued by 12 PxEt,, 
E-EEtsq; 13 BxPch !, ExB ; 14 Et-Et5ch, &c. 

No. 9. 




White to play his 12th move. 

n B to B sq 

The only way to win. If 12 B-Et5ch, Black retreats B^2 f 
(P-Ba would be bad, because of 13 PxB, PxB; 14? P-QG^ 
EtKt8)(if); lfiEt^B6dblch, E-Bsq ; Id R-ESch, Q)« ; 17 EtocQi 
BxEt^i; 18. P-Kta, &o.) ; 18 BxBch» QxB ; 14 P-Et4, B-EEi«g^ 
or Et-B5, with the superior game. 
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12 B to E 4 

He may also play B-B4 and QxP. If QxP, then follows 
13 PxB, BxPch ; 14 Kt-B2, and White should win. If B-B4, 
the following is likely, 13 P-Kt4, E-KKtsq (or QxP; 14 PxKt, 
BxPch ; 15 K-Esq, BxE ? ; 16 Kt-B6ch, and wins ; or 13 — , 
BxKt; 14 PxB!, E-KKtsq; 15 K-Esq, &c.) ; 14 K-Esq, QxP ; 
15 PxKt, BxP ; 16 Kt-B6ch !, K-Bsq I ; 17 KtxB, BxE ; 18 QxQ, 
KtxQ ; 19 Kt-E6, B-B6 ; 20 B-E3ch, K-Kt2 ; 21 KtxBch, K-B3 ; 
22 E-Qsq, with the advantage. 

13 P to B 4 

13 P-Kt4 would now be dangerous, because of the reply 
E-KKtsq. If then 14 K-B2, QxP ; 15 PxKt, BxPch, and wins ; 
and if 14 K-Esq, BxQP ; 15 QxB, BxPch; 16 B-Kt2, BxBch, 
and wins. 



14 K to B 2 



13 E to K Kt sq 



Much better than K-Esq, to which Black could reply KBxP, 
with impunity. 



No. 10. 



BLACK. 



'^/W/.'//'. 



MfM H AB V i 

If ill ■tut 



mm 
















1 ^ 









-TTrhif, 



5R« 






WHITB. 

Black to play his 14th move. 



What is Black's best move at this point? It is easy to 
show what he should not play I for if he try P-QKt3, then 
16 BxP, and if now P-KE3; 16 P-Q6 should win; or if Kt- 
Kt2 ; 16 B-Kt6, &c. If, again, 14 — , P-QKt4 ; then 15 Kt-B5, 
KtxP ? (K-Bsq is, perhaps, his best play) ; 16 BxKt, PxB ; 17 
Q-E4ch, K-Bsq ; 18 Kt-Q7ch. K-Ksq ; 19 Kt-B6ch, K-Bsq ; 20 
KtxP mate. 



ILLUSTRATIVE GAMES. 
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No. IV. — Played by correspondence. White, Mr. James 
Pierce ; Black, Mr. W. H. S. Monck. 



White. 


BliAOK 


6 P-Q4 


P-KtS 


6 B-B4 


PxKt 


7 Castles 


P-Q4 


8 PxP 


B-KKt5 


9 Q-K8qch(A) 


B-K2 


10 Q-K4(b) 


P-B4(c) 


11 QxP(f4HD) 


B-Q3 


12 B-Ksqch 


K-Bsq 


13 Q-Kt5(E) 


QxQ 


14 BxQ 


KtxP 


16 B-Q3 


PxP 


16 KxP 


Kt-B6 



17 P.KB3 

18 R-KBsq 

19 B-K3 

20 B.K4 

21 BxKt 

22 QR-Ksq 

23 K-Rsq 

24 B-Qsq 

25 RxBch 

26 B-R5ch 

27 BxR 

28 Kt-K2 
Resigns. 



B-R4(P) 

P-KR8 

P-B5 

PxB 

B-B2 

Kt.B3 

R-Ksq 

Kt-K5 

KxR 

K-B3 

RxB 

R-KKtsq 



Notes. 



(a) B-Esqch is stronger. 

(b) If 10 BxP, Black replies KtxP. If 10 B-Kt5, Black's only reply is 
P-QR3 ; then 11 Q-K6, P-B3 best (if Kt-B3 ; 12 Kt-K4, K-Bsq, &c.) ; 12 Qx 
P(f4), PxB (or 12 — , B-R4 ; 13 PxKt, PxB ; 14 KtxP, B-QS ; 16 R-Ksqch, 
K-Bsq ; 16 KtxB, and whether Black retake with Q or P White gets the 
better game; but if 12 — -, P.B4; then 13 BxKtch. PxB; 14 Q-K6, Kt-B3; 
16 B-Kt6, Q-Q3, Ac.) ; 13 QxB, K-Bsq ; 14 PxKt, PxKKtP ; 16 KxP, PxP, 
and Black has the better game. 

(c) Kt-B8 also looks feasible. If then 11 QxP(f4), B-Q3, &c. 

(d) 11 Q-K6 looks much stronger, but is not so really. If, in answer, 
Black play Kt-B4, then 12 B-Q3, and Black must lose time in rescuing his 
QKt, which is in jeopardy by P-Kt4. If 11 — , KtxP ; the answer is IS Q- 
K6, &c. His best reply is 11 — , Kt-KB3 ; then if 12 PxKt, QxPch ; 13 K-Bsq, 
PxPch ; 14 KxP, B-KKtsq, and Black should win. 

(e) White's attack seems to be over, although he can very nearly foroe 
the game by 18 Q-B6ch, &c. 

(f) KtxBoh seems preferable. 



No. V. — Played by correspondence. White, Mr. W. T. 
Pierce ; Black, Mr. W. H. S. Monck. 



White. 


Black. 


10 Kt-K4 


B-Kt2 


5 P-Q4 


P-Kt5 


11 PxP 


Et-B4 


6 B-B4 


PxKt 


12 B-Bsq 


B-QBsci(A) 
P-QKt3 


7 Castles 


P-Q4 


13 P-B4 


8 PxP 


B-KKt5 


14 BxP 


Castles 


9 B-Esqch 


EEt-E2 


15 BxP 


QxB 
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16 P-Q6 

17 PxKt 

18 QE-Ktsq 

19 P-Q5 

20 P-Kt4 

21 P-B5 

22 PxP 

23 B-Kt5 



Q-Q2 

QxKP(B) 

Q-Q2(o) 

Kt-Kt2(D) 

Kt-Q3 

PxP 

Kt-Ksq 

Q-R6(B) 



No. 11. 



BLACK. 



M0 AS>%Mi^i 



>///jC//j 







IBt 



^ ^ Ml S i 










^ 




















WHITE. 

White to play his 24th move. 



24 B-B6 

25 R-K2 

26 Kt-Kt5 

27 R-KKt2 

28 RxR 

29 BxKt 
^0 P-Q6 1 

31 Q.Q4ch 

32 Kt-K4 

33 QxPch 

34 KtxQ 

35 R-Kt3 

36 K-Kt2(i) 

37 Kt-K4 

38 PxB 

39 P-K5 

40 P.K6 

41 P-K7 

42 R-Q3 

43 RxB 

and the game ended in a 
draw. 



B-K4 

K-Rsq 

Q-B4 

E-QKtsq(p) 

BxR 

RxB 

P-KE3(g) 

P-B3 

B-QKt2(H) 

QxQ 

R-Qsq 

P-QR4 

B.R2 

BxKt 

BxP 

B-Q5 

RxP 

R-K3 

RxP 



Notes. 

(a) a curious move, but not without point, as it seems eseential to keep 
the B on this diagonal. 

(b) Q or B takes QPoh would only lead to loss. 

(c) This seems playing White's game. P-B4 looks more promising. 

(d) Anticipating White's next move. 

(e) The position is critical and interesting. 

(F) If 27 — , P-KRS ; then 28 BxR, PxKt ; 29 P.Q6, &c., and if 27 — . R. 
KKtsq ; 28 P.B4, BxP (if QxP ; 29 Q-R5, &c.) ; 29 Q.Q4ch, B:t-Kt2 ; 80 Q-K*. 
4c., or 29 — , R-Kt2 ; 30 R-KBsq* &c. ^^ ^ * ^ ^*t 

(g) Best, for if QxQBPch after 31 K-Rsq, Black hu no wn^ to save ^e 
game. 

(h) Played with fine judgment. QxKBP wottldleadtoalessAdvifinttkgeoua 
position for Black. 

(i) White's 35th move was not good. He should have played Kt-K4, but 
in no case could he do more than efEect a draw. 
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Game 3. 



Variation on Black's 7th move. (See diagram No. 2.) 



P-Kto 



6 



B-B4 



PxKt 



8 B takes P 



Castles 



7 Q to Kt 4 

8 Kt takes P 



Or Q-KR4 ; 9 QBxP, KtxP ; 10 BxPch, QxB (or KxB ; 11 
QxKt, B-B4; 12 B-K3ch, &c.); 11 QxKt, B-Kt2; 12 B-K5, &c. 



No. 12. 



BLACK. 






W^A 















''^/A 








WB k ^1 i 





h w^ h 




mk 



mm m 








'm^^WA 



wm 





WHITE. 

White to play his 9th move. 

9 B takes P ch 

Of course White dare not take the Kt, as he would lose his 
Q, by )^'^^ ; and 9 ExP would be met by Kt-K3. 

9 K to Q sq 

Best. If KxB, then 10 RxPch, Kt-BS I ; 11 Kt-Q5, Q-K4 ; 
12 BxKtch, K-Ksq; 13 B-B4, QxP; 14 Q-R5ch, with a won 
game. 

10 R takes P 10 B to B 4 

11 K toBsq 

D 



fiO 



PIERCE GAMBIT. 



White is compelled to lose time here, but his position is so 
strong, he can well afford to do so. 



11 P to Q 3 



To prevent E-Kt4. 



No. 13. 



BLACK. 






J 




WHITE, 

White to play his 12th move. 

12 P to Q Kt 4 

Best. 12 R-B5 would be premature, for then Q-Kt2 ; 13 B- 
Kt5ch, K-Q2; 14 Q-R5, K-B3 ! (if KtxR?; 15 B-K8ch, K-K3; 
16 PxKtch, KxP ; 17 R-Bsqch, K-K4 ; 18 Q-K2ch, K.Q5 ; 19 E- 
B4 mate) ; 15 B-K8ch, B-Q2 ; 16 ExBch, PxE, &c. 



12 B to Kt 3 



13 P to K 5 



Again the best. If 13 Kt-Q5, Black's best answer is Q-K4, 
and then if 14 E-Kt4, BxE ; 15 QxB, Kt.B6 1 ; 16 PxKt, QxE ; 
17 Q-Kt5ch, Kt covers, &c. ; if, however, 17 — , K-Q2 ; 18 Q-B5ch, 
K-B3 ; 19 Kt-K7ch, KtxKt ; 20 P-Kt5 mate. 

13 Q takes K P 

White threatened ExKt, &c. If 13 — , Q-Kt2 ; 14 ExKt, BxE ; 
\b QxB, QxB ; 16 B-Kt5ch, Kt-K2 ; 17 PxP, &c. 



14 E to K 4 

15 E to K 8 ch 

16 Q to E 5 



14 Q to Kt 2 

15 K to Q 2 
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No. 14. 



BLACK. 



m 




^^ 



MWm h 






wm ^ him 



mai^ » 



m 







i i 










1 v/jmvA 



f^Sm 









W^H^A 



WAim 



m 



i^ 





WHITE. 

Black to play his 16th move. 

16 Kt to K B 8 

Besides this he may play Kt-K2 and P-B3. First suppose 
16 — , Kt-K2; 17 ExKtch, KxR; 18 B-Kt5ch, K-Q2 (or K-Bsq; 
19 B-B6, &c.); 19 Q-Kt4ch, K-B3; 20 B-Q5 mate. Again, if 
16 — , P-B3 ; 17 Q-R3ch, K-B2 ; 18 Q-R4, Kt-B3 ; 19 R-K7ch, 
Anything ; 20 B-R6, &c. 

17 Q to B 3 ch 17 K to B 3 

18 P to Kt 5 ch 

The use of White's 12th move is now apparent. 

18 Kt takes P 
Ox 18 — , K-B4 ; 19 B-R3ch, K-B5 ; 20 Q.Q3 mate. 

19 Q to B 3 ch 19 K to B 4 

If 19 — , K-Q2; 20 Q-B5ch, KB3; 21 QxKt mate. Or 
19 — , P-Q4 ; 20 BxPch, K-Q2 ; 21 RxR, QxR ; 22 KtxKt, P-B3 ; 
23 B-Kt2, and White should win. 

20 Kt to R 4 ch 20 K to Kt 5 

21 B to Q 2 ch 21 K takes Kt 

22 Q to Kt 3 mate. 
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No. VI. — Played by correspondence. White, Mr. W. T. 
Pierce; Black, Mr. W. Nash. 
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PIEBGE GAMBIT. 



5 



White. 

P-Q4 

6 B.B4 

7 Castles 

8 KxP 

9 BxPch 

10 RxPch 

11 Kt.Q5 

12 RxKtch 



Black. 

P.Kt5 

PxKt 

Q-Kt4 

KtxP 

KxBfA) 

Kt-B3 

Q-K4 

K-Ktsq 



No. 15. 



BLACK 




and White announced mate 
in 12 moves, (b) A diagram 
of the position is appended. 

Notes. 

(a) E-Qsq is better. 

(b) The mate is accomplished 
thus : 13 Q.Kt4ch, B-Kt2 ; 14 B- 
B6 (White can here mate in three White to play his 13th move, 
moves, thus : 14 QxBch, KxQ ; 15 

B-B6ch, K-Ktsq ; 16 B-B8 mate), QxB ! ; 15 KtxQch. K-B2 ; 16 QxBch, K-K3 ; 
17 Kt-KtS I. BxKt I ; 18 QxRch, K-Q3 1 ; 19 Q-Q6ch, K-K2 ; 20 B.Kt5ch, K-Bsq ; 
21 R-Bsqch, Kt covers ; 22 BxKtch, K-Kt2 ; 23 Q-B7ch, K-Rsq ; 24 Q-B8 mate. 



WHITE. 



Game 4. 



Variation on Black's 7th move. (See diagram No. 2.) 



B.B4 



P-Kt6 



PxKt 



8 Q B takes P 



Castles 



7 Kt takes P 



This is White's best play, but he may obtain a strong, though 
unsound attack, by 8 BxPch. Thus : 8 BxPch, KxB ; 9 BxP, 
Q-B3 1 ; 10 B-K3, Q-Kt3 ; 11 RxPch (if 11 Q-Q2, B-R3, &c., and 
if 11 E-B2, Kt-K3 ; 12 ExPch, K-Ksq ; 13 R-Kt3, Q-B2. with 
the best game), KtxEch; 12 QxKtch, K-Ksq ; 13 Kt-Q5, B-Q3; 
14 B-Q4, P-B3; 15 P-K5 (if 15 Kt-K3, BxPch; 16 K-Rsq, Kt- 
B3 ; 17 BxKt, R-Bsq, &c.), B-K2 ; 18 Kt-B7ch, K-Qsq ; 19 KtxR, 
P-B4 !, and Black should win. 

In this variation, in answer to 8 BxPch, KxB ; 9 BxP, Black 
may play the strong move of P-B4, establishing his Kt in the 
centre.* For the consequences of this, see illustrative game 
between Messrs. James Pierce (White) and S. Balson (Black). 
Black may, however, also play 9 P-Q3, or Kt-K3, or B-B4, or 
B-Kt2, which we will consider here : 

(1) 9 __, p.Q3; 10 QxKt, B-Kt2; 11 Q-Q5ch, B-K3; 12 Q- 
R5ch, K-K2; 13 B-Kt5ch, B-B3 (or Kt-B3 ; 14 QxBP, 
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R-KBsq; 16 P-K6, PxP; 16 QR-Qsq, Q-Ksq; 17 Kt- 
Q5ch, BxKt ; 18 RxB, K-K3 ; 19 R-Q2, Q-Kt3 ; 20 Q- 
Kt3ch, and wins) ; 14 Kt-Q6ch, K-Q2 [or BxKt ; 16 
PxB, Q-KBsq! (BxB?; 16 QxBch, K-Q2; 17 Q-B5ch, 
K-Ksq ; 18 QR-Ksqch, Kt-K2 ; 19 RxP, &c.) ; 16 QR- 
Ksqch, K-Qsq ; 17 RxP, Ac] ; 16 KtxB, KtxKt ; 16 Q- 
R4, R-KBsq ; 17 RxP, &c. 

(2) 9 — . Kt-K3 ; 10 B-K6, B-Kt2 ; 11 QxPch, Kt-B3 ; 12 

Kt-Q6, &c. 

(3) 9 — , B-B4 ; 10 B-K3, Kt.K7ch ; 11 QxKt, BxBch ; 12 

QxB, Kt-B3 ; 13 P-K6, &c. 

Lastly, (4) 9 — , B-Kt2 ; 10 P-K6, P.B4 ; 11 RxP, KtxRch ; 
12 QxKt, Kt-B3 ; 13 B-Kt5, &c. 

If White play 8 QxKt, the following seems best : Q-Kt4 ; 
9 R-B2, B.B4 ; 10 QBxP, QxPch ; 11 RxQ, BxQch ; 12 R-B2, 
P-QB3; 13 R-Qsq, BxRch; 14 KxB, and White has by no. 
means a desperate game. 

8 Q to B 3 

He may also play Kt-K3. For instance, 8 — , Kt-K3 ; 9 Qx 
BP, B-B4ch ; 10 K-Rsq, P-Q3 ; 11 BxP or B-K5 ; and White 
should win. If 8 — ^, B-B4 ; 9 BxPch, KxB ; 10 B-K3, Ac. 

9BtoK3 9BtoB4 

10 Kt to Q 5 10 Q to Kt 2 

11 R takes P 11 Kt takes R ch 

12 Q takes Kt 12 B takes B ch 

13 Q takes B 13 K to Q sq 

14 R to K B sq 

No. 16. BLACK. 








W/^'iM, 











^ 








A* 




mm wmk 



'm_...:wm. ...^ 





B 









WBSYE,, 



Black to play his 14th move. 
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15 Q to B 5 

16 Q takes P ch 

17 Q to K5ch 

18 E to B 6 

19 Q to B 7 ch 

20 E to B 5 

21 Kt takes P ch 

22 E to K 5 ch 

23 Q to Q 6 



14 Et to E 3 

15 Q to B 6q 

16 K to K sq 

17 K to Q sq 

18 Et to Kt 5 

19 K to E sq 

20 P to B 8 

21 Kt takes Et 

22 Q to K 2 



and wins. 



ILLUSTEATIVE GAMES. 

No. VII. — Played by correspondence. White, Mr. James 
Pierce ; Black, Mr. S. Balson. 



White. 

5 P-Q4 

6 B-B4 

7 Castles 

8 BxPch(A) 

9 BxP 

10 ExP! 

11 QxEt 

12 P.K5 



Black. 

P-Kt5 

PxKt 

KtxP 

KxB 

P-B4(b) 

KtxEch 

Kt-B3 



•No. 17. 



BLACK. 



mSi 



Mt^i 



i«s^ 



§Am m m 




WHITE. 

Black to play his 12th move. 



12 

13 PxKt 



P-Q3 1(c) 
P.EBA(D) 



(See diagram on next page, 
of position at this point.) 



14 Q-Q5ch(B) 

15 QxPch 

16 B-Kt5 

17 Q-B3 

18 Kt-Q5 

19 P-KE3 

20 Kt.K7ch 
2i PxB 

22 Q-B2 

23 B-B6 

24 E-Qsq 

25 E-Q3 

26 P-KEt3 

27 E-E3 

28 B.E4 

29 Q-Bsq 

30 KxQ 

31 ExP 

32 E-Kt7 

33 K.B2 



B-K3 

E-Ktsq 

Q-Bsq 

E-E2 

B.B2 

E-Ktsq 

BxKt 

Q-Kt2 

E-Kt2 

E-Kt3 

Q-B3 

B.Q4 

B-K5 

Q-Q4 

Q-Q8ch 

QxQch 

BxP 

B.B4 

BxPch 

E-Ksq 



and Black ultimately won 
the game. 
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No. 18. 



BLACK. 



Notes. 

(a) Not quite Bound, Of course 8 QxKt could be met by Q-Kt4, threatening 
mate, and to win the Q by B-B4, and if 9 Q-Q2, then B-B4ch ; 10 K-Bsq, B-K6^ 
winning. Hia best move is 8 QBxP. 

(b) Q-BS is better, but the text move is very strong. 

(c) He may also play B-Kt2 (if P-Q4, then 13 B-Kt5, B-Kt2 ; 14 PxKt^ 
BxP ; 15 KtxP, or 14 — , B-Kt5 ; 15 Q-B4, &c.) ; then 18 PxKt, BxP (if QxP ; 

14 Kt-Q6, Q-B4 ; 15 P-KKt4, &o.) ; 14 Q-R5ch, K-Ktsq (or K-Bsq ; 15 B.R6ch, 
K-K2 ; 16 R-Ksqoh, K-QS ; 17 B-B4ch, K-B3 ; 18 Q-Q5oh, K-KtS ; 19 Q-KtSch^ 
K moves ; 20 Q-Kt5 mate) ; 15 B.R6 1, Q-K2 (or P.Q4 ; 16 R-Ksq, B-K2 ; 17 
R-K3, &c , or B-Kt2 ; 16 Q-Q5ch, K-Bsq ; 17 R-Bsqoh, &c.) ; 16 Kt-Q5, B-Q5ch 
(or Q-B2 ; 17 KtxBch, QxKt ; 18 Q-K8ch, &c.) ; 17 K-Rsq. Q-B2 (or Q-K3 ; 18 
Q-Kt5ch, K-B2 ; 19 R-Bsqch, K-Ksq ; 29 Kt-B7 mate) ; 18 Q-Kt5ch, B-Kt2 ; 
19 R-Ksq I, Q-Bsq ; 20 R.K8, K-B2 ; 21 Q-R5ch, K-Ktsq ; 22 Kt-K7 mate. 

(d) Much better then QxP, which would be answered by 14 R-KBsq,^ 
and continued K-Ktsq (if B.K3 ; 15 QxPch, B-K2 ; 16 BxP, and if B-Kt2 ; 

15 Kt-Q5, Q-Qsq ; 16 B-K5oh, Ac.) ; 15 Kt-Q5, Q-Q5ch (or Q-B4 ; 16 Q- 
KKtSch, Q-Kt31; 17 B-R6 1, Ac.) ; 16 B-K3, Q-Kt2; 17B-R6I, Q-Q6ch; 18 
K-Raq, B-K3 ; 19 QxBch, Ac. 

(e) An error of judgment, 
which loses a well fought game. 
14 R-Ksq would have won it, if 
the following analysis is correct. 
In reply Black may play B-K3, or 
P-Q4, or QxP : 

Firstly, 14 — , B-K3; 15 Qx 
Pch (15 RxB is bad, because of 
KxR ; 16 Q-Q5oh, K-Q2 ; 17 
QxKtPch, Q-B2; 18 QxR, B- 
Kt2. Ac), Q-Q2 (or B-Q2 ; 16 
Q-Q5ch, K-Kt3 ; 17 Q-Kt5ch, 
K.B2 ; 18 Kt-K4, B-K3 ; 19 
KtxPch, BxKt ; 20 Q-Kt7ch, 
K-Ksq ; 21 RxBoh, B-K2 ; 22, 
RxBch, QxR ; 23 QxQ mate. 
Or 15 — , KxP ; 16 B-Kt6ch, 
KxB ; 17 RxB, P-Q4 1 ; 18 Q- 
KB7, R-R3 1 ; 19 P-R4ch, K- 
Kt5 ; 20 Q-B3ch, KxP ; 21 Q- 
B4 mate) ; 16 QxR, P-Q4 (if 
B-Kt2, the answer is 17 Q-BS^ 
vrinning) ; 17 Q-:^t8, B-Kt2 ; 
18 Q-Q6, with the best game. 

Secondly, 14 — , P-Q4 ; 15 KtxP I (15 R-K7ch is bad, for then BxR ; la 
PxB, Q.Q2 1 ; 19 KtxP, Q-B4, Ac), B-Kt5 (or B-Q3 ; 16 R-K7ch, BxR ; 
17 PxB, Q-Q2 1 ; 18 P-K8 Queening, Ac) ; 16 Q-QKt3, B-K3 1 (or K- 
KtS; 17 R-K5!, Q-Q2I; 18 R-Kt5ch, K-B2; 19 Kt.B7ch, B-K3; 2a 
KtxB, QxKt; 21 QxPch, KxP; 22 R-K5, Q-Bsq; 23 Q-B3, Q.Kt5l; 
24 Q.B6ch, K-B2 ; 25 Q-Q5ch, K-B3 ; 26 B-Kt5ch, K-Kt2 ; 27 R-K4^ 
Q-QBsq; 28 R-K6, and White should win); 17 RxB I, KxR; 18 Kt^ 
B7dblch, K-B4 ; 19 Q-KB3, K-Kt3 (or KxP ; 20 B-Q6ch, K-Kt3 ! ; 21 
Q-K4ch, K-B2 ; 22 Q.K6ch, K.Kt2 ; 23 B-K5ch, Ac. If 19 — , QxP ; 
20 Q-Q3ch, Ac. wins) ; 20 Q.K4ch, K-B2 ; 21 Q.K6ch. K-Kt3 ; 22 Kt^ 
Q5, and wins. 

Lastly, 14 — , QxP ; 15 Kt.Q5, Q-B4 ? ; 16 Kt-B7, R-QKtsq [or B-R3 ; 17 




WHITE. 

White to play his 14th move. 
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Q-Ktdch, K.Ktd t (if P-Q4 ; 18 KtxP, B-ES ; 19 QxPoh, B-Q2 ; 20 B- 
E7ch) ; 18 BxB, KxB ! (or BxB ; 19 Q.Kt8ch, E-B8 ; 20 Et-K8 mate) ; 
19 R-KBsq, Q-Kt3 1 ; 20 Q-K8oh, K-R2 ; 21 Q-E7ch, 4o J ; 17 Q-Kt8ch, 
EBS! (if.P-Q4; 18 B-K5, and if 17 — , E-Et3; 18 B.Q2, Ac.); 18 
B-Q2, K-Ktd (or Q-B2 ; 19 Et-E8ch, E-Et3 ; 20 B.K6oh, &o.) ; 19 B- 
KBsq, Q-Q2 ; 20 Q.Q3oh» K.Kt2 ; 21 B-B3oh, E-Etutq 22 Q.Q5oh, 
and wins. In this variation Salvioli makes Black play 15 — , B-Kt5 !, 
and continues 16 Q-B2, Q.B4; 17 Kt-K8, Q-Bd; 18 Kt-Q5, Q.B4, 
leading to a draw. 



No. VIII. — Played by correspondence. White, Mr. James 
I^ierce ; Black, Mr. W. T. Pierce. 



White. 

5 P-Q4 

6 B-B4 

7 Castles 

8 QBxP 

9 QxBP 

10 K-Rsq 

11 BxP 

No. IX.- 

8 BxPch? 

9 BxP 

10 B-K3 

11 Q-Q2 



Black. 

P-KtS 

PxKt 

KtxP 

Kt-K3 

B-B4ch 

P-Q3 

QxB 

-Same sides. 

KxB 
Q-B3! 
(3-Kt3 
B-M 



12 QxPch 

13 QR-Qsq 

14 RxB 

15 Q-Kt7 

16 QxBch 

17 P-K5 

18 P-K6ch 

19 Q-K8ch 



K-Qsq 

B-Q6 

KtxE 

Kt.K2 

K.Q2 

Q-B4 

K.B3 

Resigns. 



Varying at White's 8th move. 

12 P-KKt3 P-B4 

13 Kt-K2 QxKP 

14 Kt-B4 BxKt 
Resigns. 



No. X. — Played by correspondence. 
Pierce ; Black, Mr. J. Morphy. 



White, Mr. W. T. 



. 5 P-Q4 

6 B-B4 

7 Castles 

8 QBxP 

9 QxBP 

10 K-Rsq 

11 B.K5 

12 Q-R5ch 

13 BxBP 

14 Q-R6 

15 RxKt 

16 QR-KBsq 



P-Kt5 

PxKt 

KtxP 

Kt-K3 

B-B4ch 

P-Q3 

P-KB3 

K-Bsq 

KtxB 

K-Ksq 

R-Bsq 

P-Q4 



No. 19. 



BLACK. 



^nd White announced mate 
in 9 moves, (a) 

KOTB. 

(a) The mate is accomplished 
this ; 17 Q-B6ch, K-Q2 ! ; 18 Qx 




WHJTB. 

White to play his 17th move. 
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Pch, K-Kaq ; 19 Q-R5oh, K-Q2 ; 20 BxKtch, K-B3 ; 21 B-Q5oh, K-Q2 ; 22 Q- 
B5ch, K-Ksq ! ; 23 RxRch, K-K2 ; 24 Q-B6ch, K-Q2 ; 25 Q-K6 mate. Or 20 
r-, K-Q3 ; 21 Q-Q5, B:-K2 ; .22 QxBoh, Q-Q3 ; 23 Kt-Q5ch, K moves ; 2i Rx 
Roh, QxR ; 25 QxQ mate. 



Game 5. 



Variation on Black's 7th move. (See diagram No. 2.) 



B-B4 



P-Kt5 



PxKt 



Castles 



7 Kt to K 4 



First suggested by Mr. James Pierce. It has the merit of 
rapidlj bringing matters to a crisis. 



8 P takes Kt 

9 K to E sq 

10 K takes P 

11 Q takes P 

12 P takes Q 

13 B takes P 
U B to Kt 3 

15 B to Kt 5 ch 

16 Kt to K 4 

Mo. 20. 



8 B to B 4 ch 

9 P takes P ch 

10 P to Q 4 

11 Q takes Q 

12 Kt to B 3 

13 R to Kt sq ch 

14 Kt to B 4 

15 K to Q sq 

16 B to K 2 



BI.ACK* 






WtM 



iT'/ALO 
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WHITE. 

White to play his 17th move. 

17 P to Q 6 

and White has the advantage. 



B 
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ILLUSTEATIVE GAMES. 

No. XI. — Played by correspondence. White, Mr. W. T. 
Pierce ; Black, Mr. Jaines Pierce. 

The first 16 moves are the same as in the preceding game 

(see diagram No. 20). 

White. Black. 

17 P.Q6 B-Kt4 

13 KtxB(A) KxKt 

No. 21. 



19 PxPch(B) K.K2 

20 QR-Qsq 

(See diagram annexed.) 



BLACK. 




WHITE. 

Black to play his 20th move. 

Notes. 



20 

21 K-B2 

22 RxKt 

23 B-KR4 

24 R-Q3 

25 E-QB3 

26 B-K2 

27 BxR 

28 B.B4 

29 RxB 

30 K-B3 

31 K.Kt4(E) 

32 P-QR4 

33 PxP 

34 R-B5ch 

35 P-Kt4 



Kt-K6ch(c) 

KtxRch 

B-K3 

P-KR3 

R-QBsq 

P-R3 

K.Q2 

PxB 

BxB 

K-K3(D) 

KxP 

P.B3 

P-Kt4 

PxP 

K-Q3 

Resigns. 



(a) 18 P-Q7 looks stronger. (b) Again P-Q7 is preferable. 

(c) In the next game Black played B-E3. 

(d) Black cannot safely capture the BP. (e) The winning coup. 

No. XII. — Same players and moves up to Black's 20th move. 

(see diagram No. 21). 



White. 

20 

21 KR-Ksq 

22 K.B3 

23 PxKt 

24 R-Q2 

25 B-Q3 

26 RxR 



Black. 

B-K3 

R-QBsq 

KtxB 

QRxP 

R-QB4 

KRxKP 

RxR 



27 BxP 

28 P-Kt3 

29 K-B4 

30 B-B5 

31 R-Q7ch 

32 B-Kt6 

33 R-Q5 

34 R-R5 



BxP(A) 

P.R4 

P-B3 

P-Kt4 

K-Bsq 

R-K2 

R-QKt2 

R-Kt3 
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35 P-KKt4 


P-R5 


39 B-Q3 


R-B6 


36 B-B3 


PxP 


40 K-B5 


ExB 


37 PxP 


R-Q3 


41 BxB 


B-KtS 


38 B-B2 


R-B3 


Drawn 

NOTX. 


game. 


(a) Bather hazardous, but as it turns out, safe enough. 





Game 6. 

Variation on White's 7th move. 

. B-B4 



P-Kt5 



PxKt 



Instead of 7 Castles, which is the moro favourite continuation, 
White may also play : 

7 Q B takes P 7 P to Q 4 

He may also play Q-B3 ; see variation [A] . If 7 — , PxP ; 8 
BxPch will win. 



8 Kt takes P 

9 P to K 5 

10 R to K Kt sq 

11 Bto Kt3 

12 K to B 2 

13 Q to Q 3 



8 B to Q 3 

9 P takes P 

10 Q to B 5 ch 

11 Q to K ch 

12 B to K Kt 5 

13 Q takes Q 



14 B takes Q 
And White v^ill recover the loss of the piece sacrificed. 



No. 22. 



BLACK. 
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WHITE. 



Black to play his 14th move. 
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Variation [A]. 

7 Q to B 3 

8 Et to Q 5 8 Q takes P 

This soon brings matters to a crisis. 

9 Q takes Q 

This is necessary, as Black threatens PxP. 

9 Kt takes Q 

10 Kt takes P ch 10 K to Q sq 

11 Kt takes R 11 P takes P 

12 B to K Kt sq 12 Kt takes P ch 

13 K to Q 2 13 Kt takes B 

14 Kt to B 7 

and the game is about equal. 

No. 23. BLACK. 




WHITE. 

Black to play his 14th move. 



ILLUSTRATIVE GAMES. 

No. XIII. — Played by correspondence. White, Mr. W. T. 
Pierce ; Black, Mr. James Pierce. 

The moves up to No. 14 (Black to play) are the same 
as in game 6 (see diagram No. 22). 

White. Black. iq p.^s KKt-K2 

14 Castles 17 Kt-BG P-KR4 

15 PxB PxP 18 B-K4 R-R3 
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19 B-B4 

20 BxKtP 

21 Kt-K8(A) 

22 P-B4(b) 
28 PxP 

24 PxKt 



P-Q4 


26 QB-Esqch 


E-Bsq 


B-Q3 


26 BxEt 


PxB 


QB-Et3 


27 B-K7 


.B-E3 


K-Q3(o) 


28 B-Esq 


BxEB 


KxKt 


29 RxB 


B-E3 


KtxP 


30 ExB 


BxB 


Dravrn 


game. 





170TS8. 



(a) Bather risky, but KtxB would have played Black's game too much.. 
(u) fittUi. {(o) Of oourae if PkP, White puBhes on his QP. 

No. XrV.^-Playad by correi^ondeiice. Same sides. 

The moves up to No. 14 (Black to play) are the same as in 
Yftiriatiinm [A], Game 6 (see diagram No. 23). 



WHITE. 


JXLAOK. 


26 R-E2 


B-B8ch 


14 


B-B4 


27 B-Etsq 


B-B6 


15 BxP 


P-Q3 


28 B-E3 


B-Q8 


16 BxBP 


ExEt 


29 E-B3ch 


E-Q3 


17 BxEt 


B-Q6 


30 B-Bsq 


B-E7 


18 E-Bsq 


PKB4 


31 BxB 


BxB 


19 K-Etsq 


B-Et5 


32 P-Kt4 


P-B6 


20 B-Q2 


B-E4 


33 E-Et2 


E-E3 


21 BxB 


PxB 


34 K-B3 


E-B3 


22 B-B4 


E-KBsq 


36 B-Q3 ! 


BxB 


23 ExEt 


B-B5 


36 ExB 


K-Kt4 


24 B-Q3 


B-B6 


37 E-B4 




25 B-EB2 


B-B8 


Drawn 


game. 
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SECTION 2. 
Game 7. 



P-K4 



2 Kt-0B3 3 P-B4 



Kt-B3 . P-Q4 



P-K4 Kt-gB3 PxP 



P-KKt4 P.Q3 or B.Kt2 



In this defence, which may be called tl.e Gambit declined, 
Black elects to develope his own game, before running after the 
Kt and so incurring the risks of having to contend against a strong, 
if not insuperable attack, as illustratc'l in the preceding games. 

6 B to B 4 6 B to Kt 2 or P to Q 3 

The order in which Bla<^k pUys his 5th and 6th moves seems 
to be immaterial. 

7 Castles 7 P to K R 3 



No. 24. 



BLACK. 




WHITE. 



White to play his 8th move. 

Black defends his KtP in order to be able to play out his 
KKt. If 7—, Kt-R3 ; White may play 8 P-KKt3, P-Kt6 (or B- 
Kt5; 9 Kt-K2, &c.); 9 QBxP, PxKt; 10 BxKt, with a fine attack. 
It is not very easy to determine White's best move ; 8 P-KKt3 
woiold be met by P-Kt5. To play such a move as 8 P-QR3, to 
secure the diagonal the KB commands, in case he is threatened 
by Kt-R4, is too slow ; the same remark also applies to 8 P-KR3 
in order to prevent B-Kt5. White's moves, therefore, seem 
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limited to P-E5 and Kt-K2. We will consider the first now, and 
the other in Game 8. 

8 P to K 6 8 P takes P 

Black has the choice of several moves, namely: (1) B-E3,^ 
(2) Kt-R4, (3) KKt-K2, and (4) B-Kt5. We append analysis : 

(1) 8 — , B.K3 ; 9 P-Q5, Kt-R4 ; 10 PxB, KtxB ; 11 PxPch, 

KxP ; 12 Q-Q6ch, &c. 

(2) 8 — , Kt-R4 ; 9 PxP (B-Q3 may also be tried), KtxB ; la 

Q-K2ch, B-K3 ; 11 P-Q5, QxP ; 12 QxKt, B-B4 ; 13 
Q-Ktoch (better than Kt-Kt5, which wouM be answered 
by Q-Kt3ch), K-Bsq ; 14 QxP, Q-Kt3ch ; 15 QxQ, RPxQ 
(or BPxQ ; 16 Kt-Ksq, with an even game) ; 16 Kt-Kt5, 
QBxP; 17 KtxP, R-Qsq ; 18R-B2,B-K5; 19B-Q2,&c, 

(3) 8 —, KKt-K2 ; 9 PxP, PxP ! [or QxP ; 10 Kt-Kt5, Q- 

QsQ ; 11 P.Q5, Kt-K4; 12 P-Q6, KtxKtch (if KtxB; 
13KtxPch, K-Bsq; 14 PxKtch, QxP; 15KtxR, &c.); 
13 PxKt, PxP; 14 KtxPch, K-Bsq; 15 KtxBP, Q- 
Kt3ch ; 16 K-Kt2, R-R2 ; 17 R-Ksq, and the game is 
about equal]; 10 P-KKt3, P-Kt5; 11 QBxP, PxKt; 
12 Kt.Kt5, Kt-B4 ; 13 QxP, BxPch ; 14 KtxB, QKtx 
Kt; 15 QR-Ksqch, K-Bsq; 16 Q-R5, R.R2 ; 17 Bx 
RPch, KtxB; 18 BxP, RxB; 19 QxKtch, K-Ktsq; 
20 Q-Kt6ch, R-Kt2 ; 21 R-K8ch, &c. 

(4) 8 — , B-Kt5 ; 9 B.Kt5, P-R3 ; 10 BxKtch, PxB ; 11 P- 

KR3, BxKt ; 12 QxB, P.Q4 ; 13 P-KKt3, &c. 

9 P takes P 9 Q takes Q 

If 9 — , BxP ; 10 BxPch, and then, whether the K retake or 
not, 11 KtxB, &c., and if 9 — , KtxP ; 10 KtxKt, BxKt (or QxQ ; 
11 BxPch, &c.); 11 BxPch, K.K2; 12 Q-R5, Kt.B3; 13 Q-Kt6, 
with an excellent game. If 9 — , B-K3; 10 BxB, PxB; 11 Q- 
K2, with an equal game. 

10 R takes Q 10 Kt takes P 
If BxP; 11 KtxB, KtxKt; 12 Kt-Kt5, &c. 

11 Kt to Kt 5 11 Kt takes B 

This is best, for if KtxKtch ; 12 PxKt, B-K4 ; 13 R-Ksq wins 
a piece. 

12 Kt takes P ch 12 K to K 2 

13 Kt takes R 13 Kt takes P 

14 B takes Kt 14 B takes B 
16 Q R to Kt sq 15 B to Kt 2 
16 Kt to B 7 

White has won the exchange, but is two Pawns to the bad ; 
. if now Black were to bring out his Kt, the following is likely : 
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Kt-B3 ; 17 B-Ksqch, and Black has no good moye left, far K- 
Bsq, which may be his best, blocks his game sadly, and if E-Qsq ; 
18 Kt-Kt5, P-E3 ; 19 Kt-Q6, with the advantage, in any case 
White can at least gain a Pawn. Considering the position, 
White's game seems preferable. The position is 



No. 26. 
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WHITE. 

Black to play his 16th move. 



Game 8. 

Variation on White's 8th move. (See diagram No. 24.) 

. B-B4, 



B-lit2 



Castles 
F-KB3 



P-Q3 

8 Kt to K 2 

Hardly so forcible as 8 P-K5. 

8 E Kt to E a 
Et-B8 is also a good move (see Game 9). 

9 P to B 8 

This is necessary before White can attempt to force an 
t)pening by P-KKt8, which could now be effectually met by P- 
Et5, continued, probably, by 10 KtxP, PxKt ; 11 QxP, BxPch ; 
12 E-Rsq, Et-K4, &c. 

9 Gastks 

Black could play Et-B4,.but after B-Q3' his QEt wouM be out 
of play, 6.g,\ 10 B-Q3, Castles; 11 P-Q6, P^Kt9; 12 P^QEt4, 
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Kt-Kt2 ; 13 P-Kt3, &c. If Black were to try 9 —, B-Kt6, White 
would reply 10 P-KKt3. 

10 P to K Kt 3 

This seems the best chance now. 

10 P takes P 

Black is afraid to venture P-Kt5 now, as White would obtain 
a good attack by 11 KtxP, PxKt ; 12 QxP, &c. If 10 — , B-E6 ; 
11 R-B2, P-Kt5 ; 12 KtxP, with a marked advantage. 

11 Q Kt takes P 

11 QBxP is too risky, for after PxB ; 12 KKtxP, B-Kt5 1, 
with a safe defence. 

11 B to Kt 5 
This move secures Black's game. 

12 P to Kt 4 

Is this best ? White fears Kt-R4, disturbing the KB, but it 
is possible 12 Q-B2 would be better, as Black would then hardly 
CEire to exile his Kt for the sake of driving the B to Q3, where he 
would be well posted. 

12 Kt to Kt 3 



No. 26 



BLACK. 








WHITE. 

White to play his 13th move. 

White's best continuation, probably, is 13 P-Kt5. If, in reply, 
Black play QKt-K2 ; then 14 Q-Kt3 ; if, however, Kt-R4 ; 14 B- 
K2, and Black's QKt is left out in the cold. 
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Game 9. 

Variation on Black's 8th move. 



B-B4 



Castles 



P-Q3 
9 Q to K sq 



B-Kt2 



8 



Kt-K2 



P-KR3 

8 Kt to B 3 



This seems the best, for if 9 Q-Q3, Black could reply Et-QB4> 
but Kt-QKt5 would be met by BxPch, &c. 

9 Q to K 2 

White threatened P-K5. Of course if KtxKP, then 10 QKtx 
P, &c., and if 9 — , Castles ; 10 P-KKt3 looks a good reply. 

10 Q B takes P 

This sacrifice is quite sound. 

10 P takes B 

He is not obliged to take the B. If, however, 10 — , QxP; 
White can continue 11 BxKtP, and then, if PxB; 12 BxPch, 
followed by 13 KtxP, with a capital game. If 10 — , KtxKP; 
11 Kt-Kt3 looks best, then, if KtxKt; 12 QxKt, with the 
advantage. 



11 Kt takes P 
No. 27. 
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WHITE. 

Black to play his 11th move. 
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11 Q takes P 

If 11 — , KtxKP ; 12 Kt-Q5 wins back the piece sacrificed, 
with a winning attack ; and if 11 — , Casfcles ; which is, perhaps, 
his best move, then follows 12 P-K5, PxP ; 13 Kt-Kt6, Q-Q3 ; 14 
KtxR, QxKt; 16 KtxP, KtxKt; 16 PxKt, Q-B4ch; 17 K-Rsq, 
QxB ; 18 PxKt, B-Bsq ; 19 Q-Kt3ch, K-R2 ; 20 P-Kt3, Q-B3 ; 
21 E-B3, and it is difficult to say which side one would choose. 

12 Kt to E 5 ! 

A difficult move to meet. White threatens the Q as well as 
the B. 

12 Q takes Q 

If K-Bsq ; 13 Kt-R4, with the same result as in the text. 

13 Q R takes Q ch 13 K to B sq 

14 Kt to R 4 ! 



No. 28. 
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WHITE. 

Black to play his 14th move. 

14 P to Q 4 

Best. 14 — , KtxKt would result in a forced mate, thus : IS 
BxPch, K-Ktsq ; 16 R-K8ch, K-R2 ; 17 B-Q3ch, &c. 

15 B takes P 15 Kt takes B 

\ If KtxKt ; 16 RxPch as before. 



16 Kt to Kt 6 ch 

17 E to K 8 ch 



16 K to Kt sq 

17 K to R 2 
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18 E takes P 18 K takes Kt 

19 B takes B ch 19 E takes Et 
• 20 B takes B 20 B to Et sq 

21 P to E B 3 21 Et to B 3 

22 P to Et 4 ch 22 Et takes P 

23 P takes Et ch 23 B takes P 

24 B takes B 24 Et takes B 

25 B takes P 

And the game will most likely be a draw ; Black, however, 
must lose another P, for if B-B6 White can push on his QP, with 
impunity. 



Game 10. 

Variation on White's 6th move. 

^ P-Q4 
P-Q3 

6 P to Q 6 

This move was first played in a correspondence game between 
Messrs. James Pierce /White) and F. S. Pilleau (Black). It is a 
much better move than it looks, and speedily gives White at least 
an equal game. 

6 Et to E 4 

This is test, and is indeed the only square the Et can play to, 
to avoid loss, unless he retire home again. If 6 — , P-Et5 ; the 
following will occur : 7 PxEt, PxEt ; 8 QxEBP, Q-B5ch ; 9 P- 
Et3, PxEtP; 10 PxEEtP, Q-Qsq ; 11 PxP, BxP; 12 B.QB4, &c. 

7 B to Et 5 ch 

Best. In the gam« above mentioned. White played here P- 
EB4, which is not nearly so good. 

7 B to Q 2 

He may also play P-B3 which would lead to 8 PxP, PxP (or 
EtxP; 9 Q-Q5, P-EB3; 10 BxEtch, PxB; 11 QxQBPch, B-Q2; 
12 Q-B6, and the game seems pretty even, White for preference) ; 
9 EtxEt, PxB ! ; 10 Q-Q5, B-E3 ; 11 QxPch, with the advantage. 

8 B takes B ch 8 E takes B 

Of course if QxB White wins back the P by 9 EtxP ; if 8 — , 
EtxB ; White continues 9 Q-Q4, Q-B3 (or EEt-BS ; 10 KtxP, 
B-Et2 ; 11 Q.B2) ; 10 QxQ, EtxQ ; 11 EtxP, &c. 

9 P to E Et 3 
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No. 29. 



BI.AOK. 
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''RRSRs 




WHITE. 



Black to play his 9tli move. 

9 P takes P 

Has he anything better ? If 9 — , KtxKtch ; 10 QxKt, P- 
KE3!; 11 Q-Kt4ch, K-Ksq; 12 PxP, &c.; or 10 — , PxP; 11 
QxPch, &c. Of course if 9 ^, P-Kt5 ; White exchanges Kts, and 
then takes P with Q. 

10 Kt takes Kt ch 10 P takes Kt 

11 Q to Kt 4 ch 11 K to K sq 

12 Q takes P (on Kt 3) 12 P to K B 3 

13 B takes P 

White has regained his Gambit Pawn, and has by far the best 
position. 



ILLUSTRATIVE GAMES. 

No. XV. — Match game between Mr. Morphy (Black) and Mr. 
Porterfield Rynd (White). Taken, with the notes (except those 
in brackets), from the Irish Sportsman. 



White. 


Black. 


12 P-KKt3 


PxP 


6 P-Q4 


B-Kt2 


13 QKtxP 


K-Rsq 


6B-B4 


P-Q3 


14 B-K3 


P-Q4 


7 Castles 


B-Kt6 


15 PxP 


KKtxP 


8 Et-E2 


P-KE3 


16 B-Q2(c) 


P-B4 


9 P-B3 


KKt-K2 


17 P-KR4 


BxKt 


10 Q-B2(a) 


Q-Q2 


18 ExB 


P-B5 


11 B-Q2(B) 


GastIes(EB) 


19 PxP(d) 


PxKt 
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20 ExP 
No. 30. 



Q-Q3 



BLACK. 





1 


















^^ 













WHITE. 

White to play his 2l8t move. 


21 E-Kt4 


P-KE4 


22 Q-K4(e) 

23 Q-Esq 

24 E-E4 


QKt-K2(F) 

Q-KKt3 

Kt-KB3 


25 Q-E3(g) 

26 B-Q3 

27 ExP 

28 QE-Ksq I (h) 

29 E-K8 ! 


Kt-E2 
B-B4I 
QK-KBsq 
Kt-QB3 



No. 31. 



BLACK. 




WHITE. 

Black to play his 29th move. 



29 

80 BxB ! 

31 ExEtch 

32 QxE 

33 E-E2(m) 

34 Q-Bsq 

35 E-Kt2 

36 Q-Q3 

37 P-Kt3 
33 Q-B3 

39 E-B2 

40 Q-B4 

41 Q-B5 

42 E-Bsq 

43 Q-Kt4 

44 E-K2 

45 K-Ksq 

46 B-B4 

47 K-Q2 

48 Q.Kt2 

49 B-K6 
60 BxB 

51 KxP 

52 K-Q3 

53 Q-K4 

54 Q-Q4ch 
56 E-K3 

56 K-Q2 

57 K-Qsa 

58 Q-K4ch 

59 E-KB3 1 (p) 

60 K-Q2 

61 K-K3 

62 E-B2 1 

63 K-B3 

64 KxKt 

65 K-KS 

66 K-K2 



QxQE(i) 

ExB(K) 

K-Ktsq 

Q-K7(L) 

Q.Q8ch 

Q-Kt5ch 

Q.K3 

Kt-K2(N) 

P-B3 

Kt-B4 

Kt-E5 

Kt-Kt3(o) 

Q-Ksq 

Kt-E5 

Kt-Kt3 

Q-B2ch 

Kt-Bsq 

Q-Q4 
P-B4 

Q-Qsq 

PxP 

PxPch 

Q-B2ch 

KxB 

Kt-Kt3 

K-E2 

Kt-B5ch 

Q-E4ch 

QxKtP 

K-E3 

Q-Kt8ch 

Q.E7ch 

Q-Kt8ch 

Q-K8ch 

Q-E8ch 

Q-E5ch 

Q-Kt6ch 

Q-B2 



and White announces mate 
in 4 moves. ' 

Notes. 

(a) P-QEt4 is more promiBing, 

(b) [White loses valuable tinM 
by moving this Bishop, P-EKtS is 
better.] 
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(c) [White has lost three moves by moving this B to and fro.] 

(d) For desperate cases desperate remedies I 

(■) [Beautifully played.] 

(F) Plainly if 22 — , PxB ; 23 Q-Rsqch, K-Ktsq ; 24 BxEtch, B-B2 ; 25 
BxKch, KxB; 26 B-Bsqch, K-Ktsq; 27 B-B4, BxPch; 28 PxB, QxPch ; 29 
K-Kt2, Q-Q4ch ; 30 K-Etd draws. 

(0) Bvery move in this part of the game is ingenions and interesting. 

(h) This not merely forces his Kt te move, for it cannot be guarded 
^ritnout loss, but it opens the way for a winning eoup, 

(1) If 29 — , RxB ; 30 BxB, Q.B2 ; 81 BxKt !, &c. 

(k) If 30 — , QxB ; 31 QxQ, RxB ; 82 Q.R3, Kt-K2 ; 33 P-KtS, Ac. 

^l) It is no ea«y matter for White to avoid the draw so cleverly played 
for oy Black. The end game is instructive. 

(m) Better than 33 P-Kt6, Q-Q8ch ; 34 Q-Bsq, Q-Kt5ch (if QxQoh ; 35 KxQ» 
Kt-K2 ; 36 B.R6, B-B3 ; 37 R>B7 wins) ; 35 Q-Kt2, Q-Q8ch ; 36 K-R2, Kt- 
K2, &c. 

(h) Taking QRP would have shortened the game. Thus : 36 — , QxRP ; 
8T R.K2, Q-Q4 ; 88 Q.Kt6, &c., or 37 — , Q-B2 ; 3^ P.Kt6. Q-Q2 ; 39 Q-K4, &o. 

(o) n 40 — , Q.R6 ; 41 Q-B7ch, K-Rsq ; 42 Q-K8ch, K-R2 ; 43 P-Kt6oh, 
KtxP ; 44 R>R2 wins. 

(p) This wins in a few moves. 

No. XVI. — Played by correspondence. White, Mr. W. T. 
Pierce ; Black, Mr. F. S. Pilleau. 



Whitk. 


BlACK. 


5 P-Q4 


P-Q3 


6 B-B4 


B-Kt2 


7 Castles 


P-KB3 


8 Kt-K2 


Kt-B3 


9 Q-Ksq 


Q-E2 


10 QBxP 


PxB 


11 KtxP 


KtxKP(A) 


12 Et-Q5 


Q-Qsq 


13 QxKtch 


Kt-K2 


14 QB-Ksq 


B-K3 



15 EtxKt 


QxEt 


16 BxB 


PxB 


17 Q-Kt6ch 


K-Qsq 


18 RxP 


Q-Q2 


19 KR-Ksq 


B-KEtsq 


20 Q-K4 


Q-B3 


21 P-Q5 


Q-B4ch 


22 K-Esq 


P-B3 


23 R-K7 


QxQP 


and Black mates in 


3 


moves. 



Note. 
(a) a fatal blander. Perhaps Castling is best. 

No. XVII. — Played by correspondence. White, Mr. W. !• 
Pierce ; Black, Mr. B. Pilkington. 

WaiTK« BiiAox* 9 KKtxP 

5 P-Q4 B-Kt2 10 Kt-KB3 

6 B-B4 P.Q3 11 QBxP 

7 Castles Kt-B3 12 BxB 

8 Kt-K2 Q-K2(a) 13 P-KB3 



B-Kt6(B) 

Castles(QB) 

BxKt 

Kt-KKt5 

KKt-K* 
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14 BxKt 


KtxB(o) 


22 Q-B4 


RxPch(B) 


15 PxKt 


BxP 


23 PxR 


Q-R7ch 


16 ExP 


Q-Kt4 


24 K-Bsq 


Q-R6oh 


17 Q-Q3 


K-Ktsq 


26 K-B2 


Q-R6ch 


18 B-Q5 


KR-Ktsq 


26 K-K3 


Q-R3ch 


19 Q-KB3 


Q-Kt3(D) 


27 Kt-B4 


P-B4 


20 P-KKt4 


Q-R3 


28 Q-R6 


BxKtch 


21 Q-QKt3 


P-KtS 


29 RxB 


Resigns. 



Notes. 

(a) Black's last two moves must be pronounced weak. 

(b) If QxKt ; 10 QBxP, followed by BxKt, and BxPch, &c. 

(c) This move loses a piece. The whole manoeuvre is founded on a mis- 
apprehension. 

(d) If P-QB3, White simply takes it. (e) Desperation ! 

No. XVIII. — Played by correspondence. White, Mr. W. H. 
S. Monck; Black, Col. Lushington. 



White. 


Black. 


12 P-K5 


KKt-K2 


6 P-Q4 


P-Q3 


13 PxP 


Kt-Kt5 


6 P-KR4(a) 


P-Kt5(B) 


14 Q-K2 


BxKtch 


7 Kt-KKt5 


P-KR3 


15 PxB 


KtxPch 


8 KtxP 


KxKt 


16 QxKt 


PxP 


9 B-B4ch 


K-Ksq 


17 Ca8tles(QR) 


Q-R4 


10 BxBP 


B-Kt2 


18 KR-Ksq 


B-B4 


11 Q-Q3 


BxP(c) 


19 RxKtch 


Resigns. 



Notes. 

(a) This produces a kind of Pierce-Thorold-Allgaier Gambit. 

(b) B-Kt5 seems an effective rejoinder. (c) KtxP is better. 



No. XIX. — Played by correspondence. White, Mr. W. T. 
Pierce ; Black, Mrs. F. 

Kt-Qsq 

Kt-K3 

P.KB4 1 

PxKt 

P-Q4 

QxKP 

QxB 

BxKt 

Q-B3 

ExR 

KxB 



White. 


BliACE. 


15 R-R2 


5 P-Q4 


P-Q3 


16 QR-KB2 


6 B-B4 


B-Kt2 


17 Kt-K2 


7 Castles 


P-KR3 


18 KtxKtP(B) 


8 Kt-K2 


KKt-K2 


19 PxP 


9 P-B3 


Castles 


20 PxQKt 


10 P-KKt3 


PxP 


21 BxQP 


11 QKtxP 


B-Kt5 1 


22 QxKt 


12 P-QKt4 


Kt-Kt3 


23 R-B5 


13 Q-Q3 


Q-Q2(A) 
QR-Ksq 


24 RxRch(o) 


14 P-QR4 


25 RxRch 
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26 QxQ 



PxQ 27 BxP 

and Black ultimately won. 



Notes. 



(a) If QKt-K2; U BxKtP, PxB'; 16 KtxP, B-R3; 16 KtxP, RxKt; 17 
BxRch, K-Kt2 ; 18 P-KR3, Kt-B5 (BxP ; 19 Kt-R5ch, &o.) ; 19 RxKt, BxR ; 
SO R-KBsq, with the best game. 

(b) Very tempting, but unsound. Kt-Kt8 again, seems the best move^ 
but in any case White's game is a difficult one. 

(e) If 24 R.B6, RxR ; 26 RxR, B-R4, &c. 

No. XX. — Played by correspondence. White, Mr. Wylde; 
Black, Mr. Murphy. 



White. 
5 P-Q4 

6 B-B4: 

7 Castles(A) 

8 B-Kt5(B) 

9 BxKtch 

10 Q-Q3 

11 Kt-K2 

12 B-Q2(c) 

13 RxB 

14 B-B3 

15 QxKP 

16 Q-Q3 

17 B-Kt4 



Black. 

P-Q3 

B-Kt2 

B-KKt6 

P-QK3 

PxB 

Kt-R3 

Castles 

BxKt 

P-KB4(d) 

PxP 

Q-Ksq 

P-Q4 

R-B3 



18 K-Rsq 

19 Kt-B3 

20 RxQ 

21 QR-Qsq 

22 P-KKt3 

23 K-Ktsq 

24 QR-Q2 

25 R-B2 

26 KR-Q2 

27 R-Bsq! 

28 R-Q3 
'A9 KxR 

30 K-B2 

31 B-B5 



Q-K5 

QxQ 

R-K3 

QR-Ksq 

Kt-Kt5 

Kt-K6 

Kt-B5 

KtxP 

R-K8ch 

Kt.B5 . 

RxRch 

Kt-K6ch 

KtxP 

R-K6 



aiid Black wins. 



Notes. 



(a) This game was played in 1878, and the- present position was arrived at 
by the following sequence of moves: 1 P-K4, P-K4; 2 P-KB4, PxP; 3 Kt- 
XB3, P-KKt4 ; 4 Kt-B3, P.Q3 ; 6 P-Q4, B-Kt2 ; 6 B-B4, Kt-QB3 ; 7 Castles. 

(b) 8 Kt-K2 seems a better move. 

(c) 12 P-KKt3 looks a tempting move. (d) Well played. 



No. XXI. — Played by correspondence. White, Mr. W. H. S. 
Monck ; Black, Mr. James Pierce. 

P-QB4 

P.Kt4 

PxKt 

Q-Kt3 

Kt-Kt5(E|i 

P-B5ch 

o 



White. 


Black. 


10 B-Q3 


5 P-Q4 


B-Kt2 


11 P-Q6 


6 B-B4 


Kt-B3(A) 


12 KtxKBP(o) 


7 Castles 


P-Q3 


13 QBxP 


8 Kt-K2 


Kt-E4 


14 B-B2(d) 


9 P-B3 


B-Q2(b) 


15 P-KR3 
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16 KtrQ4 


Kt-K4 


33 Q-K6ch 


Q-K2 


17 B-K3 


Q-Qsq 


34 BxKtch 


K-Bsq 


18 Kt-K6(F) 


BxKt(G) 


35 QxQch 


KxQ 


19 PxB 


Q-K2 


36 B-Q5 


K-B3 


20 PxPch 


KtxP 


37 K-B2 


P-QE4 


21 Q-Eo 


Kt-B3 


38 P-B4 


E-Bsq 


22 QxQKtP 


Kt-K4 


39 P-QKt3 


K-K2 


23 E-B5 


Q-Q2 


40 P-KKt4 


K-Q3 


24 B-QE4 


E-QBsq 


41 P-Kt5 


E-Bsqch 


25 B-Q4(h) 


E-Bsq 


42 K-Kt3 


E-B8 


26 ExEch 


BxE 


43 B-Kt8 


P-E4 


•27 BxKt 


PxB(i) 


44 K-E4 


E-B5ch 


28 QxBP 


Q-Q3 


45 KxP 


ExP 


29 Q-KtS 


E-B2 


46 B-Q5 


E-K8 


30 E-KBsq 


Q-B4ch 


47 P-Kt6 


P-K5 


31 E.B2 


Q-K2 


48 P-Kt7 


E-KKt8 


32 ExBch 


QxE 


49 P Queens 


Eesigns. (k) 



Notes. 

(a) Not to be recommended. 

(b) 9 — , KtxB would appear better. The Kt is now out of play. 

(c) KtxKtP also leads to a strong attack. 

(d) Or 14 B-K3, threatening P-QKt4. 

(e) a better plan is to bring the QKt into play via B5 and K4. 
(p) Very ingenious. 

(O) If PxKt ; 19 Q-R5ch, Kt-Kt3 ; 20 P-K5, with a winning attack, 

(h) The attack is well sustained. The defence has the advantage of an 
extra piece, but his position is terribly cramped. 

(i) KtxB might have been played with more advantage. 

(K) For if 49 — , RxQ ; 50 BxR, P-K6 ; 51 P-B5ch, winning. 



No. XXII. — Played by correspondence. White, Mr. Jamea 
Pierce ; Black, Mr. F. S. Pilleau. 



QE-Ksq 

KE-Ktsq 

Q-K4 

E-Kt3 

E-K2 

Q-Q5(K) 

Q-B5 

K-Qsq 

PxP 

Q-K3 

QxQ 
E-Kt8ch 



White. 


Black. 


16 QxB 


5P-Q4 


P-Q3 


17 Castles(QE) 


6 P-Q5(A) 


Kt-K4(B) 


18 Kt-Kt5(i) 


7 P-KE4(c) 


B-E3(d) 


19 QE-KBsq 


8 B-Kt5ch(E) 


B-Q2 


20 Kt-B3 


9 BxBch 


KxB(F) 


21 E-E4 


10 KtxKtch(G) 


PxKt 


22 Kt-Kt5(L) 


11 P-KKt3 


Kt-B3 


23 Q-B5ch 


12 PxKtP 


BxP 


24 P-Q6(M) 


13 Q-B3 


Q-K2(H) 


25 KtxQP 


14 PxP 


PxP 


26 P-K5 


15 BxP 


BxB 


27 ExQ(N) 
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28 K-Q2 

29 KtxKBPch 

30 ExP 

31 K-Q3 

32 KxE 

33 K-Q3 

34 K-K4 

35 K-Q5 

36 P-K6ch 

37 E-B3 

38 E-B3ch 

39 Kt-Kto 



Kt-Kt5 
K-Q2 

E-Kt7ch 

ExQBP(o) 

Kt-K6ch 

KtxE 

Kt-Q3ch 

Kt-B4(p) 

K-B2(Q) 

Kt-Kt2 

K-Ktsq 

Kt-Ksq 



40 E-KB3 

41 E-B8 

42 Kt-K4(R) 

43 E-B7 

44 K-Q6 

45 K.K5 

46 E-Q7ch 

47 Kt-Q6ch 

48 KxKt 

49 E-QB7ch 

50 E-KB7 



K-Bsq 

K-Qsq 

E-Kt2(s) 

Kt-B2ch 

Kt-Ksqch 

E-Kt5 

K-Bsq 

KtxKt 

E-Kt7 

K-Ktsq 

Eesigns. (t) 



Notes. 

(a) First played in this game. It seems a very effective rejoinder. 

(b) Apparently the best reply. For other moves see the analysis in Game 
10. If 6 — , P-Kt5 ; White plays 7 PxKt, PxKt ; 8 QxKBP, PxP ! ; 9 B-QB4, 
with the best position. Of course if 8 — , Q-R5ch ; White replies 9 P-KKt3, 
PxP ; 10 PxKKtP, &c. 

(c) 7 B-Kt5ch is a much stronger line of play, as shown in Game 10. 

(d) White still threatens B-Kt5ch, a good reply to almost every- defence.— 

(e) It might be better to play PxP or KtxP, and so weaken the advanced 
KBP, and obtain an open file for the KB. 

(F) If9— , KtxB; 10 PxP, BxP; 11 P-KKt3!, Q-B3!; 12 KtxB, QxKt; 
13 BxP, &c. 

(0) Again KtxP seems preferable. 

(h) He had no means of saving the Pawn. 

(i) Premature, Q-B5ch is better. 

(e) Threatening B-Kt8, but it serves White's game too much, and gives 
him the chance of a pretty combination. 

(1) This time to better purpose. (m) . Well played. 

(n) Black's moves are all forced, and the attack is well pressed home, 
(o) A very pretty device. 

(p) Best ; had he taken the Kt White could win easily. 
(q) If RxP ; 37 Kt-K5dblch, winning. 
(b) 42 Kt-B7ch, K-B2 ; 43 Kt-R8 would also win. 
(s) Best ; the play is very interesting and difficult. 
^ (t) If R-Q7ch ; 51 K-K5, &c. . - 

No. XXIII. — Played by correspondence. White, Mr. W. H» 
is. Monck ; Black, Mr. W. T. Pierce. 

Irregular. 

White. Black. 7 b.K3{b) B-R3 

5 P-Q4 P.Kt5 8 QxP BxB 

6 QBxP(a) PxKt 9 QxB Q-Roch 
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10 P-Kt3 

11 Q-B2 

12 B-K2 

13 Castles 

No. 32. 



Q-B3 

Kt-B3 

P-Q3 



BLACK. 




WHITE. 

Black to play his 13th move. 



13 

U QxPch 

16 Kt-Q6 

16 Q-R5 

17 BxQ 



Kt-Q2(o) 

K-Qsq 

R-Bsq 

QxQ 

KtxP 



18 BxBoh 

19 R-KBsq 

20 R-B7 

21 Kt-B4(D) 

22 KtxKt 

23 RxP 

24 B-Kt4 

25 B.B5 

26 P-KKt4(E) 

27 R.RBch(F) 

28 K-B2 

29 K-K3 

30 K-B4 

31 R-R7 

32 BxB 

33 B-B5(h) 

34 K-K5 

35 KxB 

36 K-B6(k) 

37 K-K6(l) 

38 K-Q6 

39 P.QKt4 

40 K-K4 

41 PxP 

42 K-Qo 

43 P.KR4 

44 P.R6 

Drawn 



EtxB 
QKt-K8 
P-B3 
B-Q2 
KtxKt 
K.B2 
B-Ksq 
K-Qsq 
R-K2 
K-B2 
Kt-Kt4(G) 
KtxP 
P-Q4 
RxR 
Kt-B7 
Kt-R6ch 
BxB 
K-Q2(i) 
P-Q5 
P.B4 
P.Kt3 
Kt.B5ch(M) 
Kt-K3 
PxP 
K-K2 
K-B3 
K.Kt4 
game. 



NOTBB. 



(a) First i^ayed in this game. It hardly B«ems so strong as B-QB4. 

(b) White is oomi>elled to lose time, in order to protect his QP. If 7 P-Q5 
Black would reply Q-B8. 

(c) The position is a very difficult one for Black, as he is bound to lose 
something. The move made seems the best on the board ; although it shuts 
in his Q's pieces for some time to come, it permits of the KB coming into 
active play. 

(D) If 21 Kt-B7 Black would reply B-Ktsq, for if KtxKt ; 22 BxKtoh» 
K-K2 ; 28 B-B7ch, and draws. 

(e) White's two passed Pawns begin to look formidable. 

(f) It would have been better had White exchanged Books, although it 
^ould have brought Black's King more into play. 

(0) This wins the KP by force. (h) If P-Kt5, Kt-BCch wins the P. 
(i) K-QS might perhaps be better. (k) This seems futile. 

(1) If P-Kt5 Black plays P.B4, then if 38 P-Kt6, Kt-B5, winning. 

^m) Better than PxP, for then 40 KxP, and Black will be unable to pass 
White's two sentinel Pawns on Q's side. 
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ADDENDUM. 

In the May number of the Deutsche Schachzeiiung 1888, Herr 
C. von Bardeleben has suggested the following variations : 

Section L Gkune L — ^After the text moves : 5 — , P-Et5 ; 
6 B-B4, PxKt ; 7 Castles, P-Q3 ; 8 QxP, B-K3 ; 9 BxB, 
PxB; lOBxP, 

if 10 — , Q-K2 ; 11 Q.R5ch, K-Q2 ; 12 P-Q6, Kt-Qsq (12 — , 
Kt-K4?; 13 BxKt, PxB; 14 R-B7); 13 B-Kt5, Q-Kt2; 
14 PxPch, K-Bsq ; 16 Q-K8, Ac. 

if 10 — , B-Kt2 ; 11 P-Q5, Kt-Q5 ; 12 Q-R5ch, K-Q2 ; 13 B- 
Kt5, Kt-KB3 (13 — , Q-Ksq ; 14 Q-B7ch) ; 14 Q-B7ch, 
Q-K2 ; 15 PxPch, KtxP ; 16 QxQch, KxQ ; 17 Kt-Q5ch, 
winning back the piece sacrificed. 



_ 1. Game 2. — After the text moves : 6 — , P-Kt5 ; 
6 B-B4, PxKt ; 7 Castles, P-Q4 ; 8 PxP, B-KKt6 ; 9 B- 
Ksqch, KKt-K2 ; 10 Kt-K4, B-Kt2 ; 11 PxP, Kt-B4 ; 12 
B-Bsq, B-R4; 13 P-B4, R-KKtsq; 14 K-B2, P-QKt4; 

15 Kt-B5, K-Bsq, then White may continue 

16 BxP, QKtxP; 17 BxKt, PxB; 18 B-Kt5, BxPch; 
19 QxB, BxB, Ac. 

or 16 Q-Q2, QKtxP ; 17 BxKt, PxB ; 18 QxP, Q-Q3 ; 19 Kt- 
K6ch, K-Ksq ; 20 KtxPch, K-Q2 ; 21 QxQch, KxQ ; 22 
B-B4ch, K-Q2; 23 KtxR, BxPch, and then BxKt. In 
both cases Black ought to win. 

[But besides these two moves, White may also try 16 
P-Kt3, giving White the opportunity of playing either 
Bishop to B3, with teUing eifect : this move is well worth 
analysis.— W.T.P.] 



GoBEECTiON. — To illustrative game No. III., p. 13, instead of 
"and White ultimately won" read "the game is not yet 
finished." 
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THE CHANCE ELEMENT IN CHESS. 

Smith. Going down to the Club ? 

Jones. Yes ; I have to play my last game with Brown. It 
is a very close affair. 

Smith. I should think so, in that small gas-lit room, reeking 
with the smell of stale tobacco — you are not a smoker, I think? 

Jones No; and the fumes do not tend to improve my cal- 
•culations. 

Smith. Then your smoking opponent has you at rather an 
unfair advantage. He ought to give Pawn and two to make up. 

JoxES. What a revolution such a rule as this would make ! 
We non-smokers had better strike for something of the sort. But 
if it is not one thing it is another. If A. has a cold or cough, 
this may worry B at last into a bad move, though A.'s playing 
be none the worse ; or C. may have alpine offensive habit of glaring 
or humming at hapless t)., whose nerves finally get in such a 
state that his misery comes out in a series of weak moves, which 
-do for him. 

Smith. Ah, that reminds me of vvhat the Mayor of Leeds 
said in his recent speech : ** he held a very high opinion of Chess, 
for he had never yet been able to discover another game that 
could be at all compared with it. It was the only game he had 
ever heard or read of, in which there was no possibility of the 
introduction of the element of chance." What do you say to 
that? 

Jones. I say he is right, of course ; but there is no chance 
in draughts, or in go-bang. 

Smith. Certainly not so much in these games as in Chess. 

Jones. But I do not see how there can be any chance what- 
ever in Chess. Are you going to maintain that there is? 

Smith. Yes. But first, how shall we define chance ? 

Jones. Well, I should call it the result of certain conditions, 
which result, through our ignorance, we are unable to predicate, 
and which, therefore, so far as we are concerned, becomes 
^chance.' As, for instance, in shuffling a pack of cards, or 
throwing dice. 

Smith. Very good. Now suppose two players getting well 
into a game. It is in general impossible to see, say, more than 
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seven or eight moves ahead, and even then it is absurd to suppose 
all modes of play to be exhausted, in considering a good position. 
Indeed, if it were so. Chess would cease to be a game. Each 
player is obliged to do the best he can, according to his lights, 
leaving a margin to chance. 

Jones. Thus it is all a question of skill \ there is no chance. 

Smith. In the main no doubt it is a question of skill. Thia 
specially comes into force when one player takes advantage of 
the slips or shallowness of his opponent, or of some peculiarity 
in the position. 

Jones. Well, where then is the chance ? 

Smith. In both elements, which are both variable. The 
known is what we are able to foresee, calculate on, and provide 
for, more or less ; the unknown is that which lies beyond the 
range of mental vision, because of its complexity and obscurity. 
One of the most peculiar features in the game is the way in 
which, towards the close, the chance position of some piece 
settles, ultimately, who is the winner ; and yet, when the piece 
was moved, it was with some other intent altogether. The final 
combination, in which it figures with telling effect, could not 
possibly have been foreseen. Practically, this is as much chance 
as when, at billiards, you try a cannon, and put the ball in a 
pocket instead. 

Jones. How is it, then, that the best player usually wins? 

Smith. Because the chance element, though it exists, ia 
quite subordinate. Its disturbance, however, U felt, and oc- 
casionally in a very marked and decisive manner. I may add, 
too, that the adept knows how to avail himself of it, better than 
the inferior player; is quicker to see how it may turn to his 
advantage, especially towards the end of the game. 

Jones. Of course no one can gainsay what you assert as to 
the unknown element in Chess, the question is, is it to be called 
chance ? 

Smith. If you remember the definition you gave of chance, at 
the outset of our discussion, I do not see what else you can term 
it. But think the matter over, as we must part here. The game 
is none the less noble because of what I assert. Rather, it 
would not be a game without this variableness and uncertainty 
in it. Good day, I wish you luck with Brown. 

Jones. That may depend on several things : the state of hia 
digestion, his bills, his children's peccadilloes, his wife's temper, 
his uncle's recent legacy, and what not. How about these 
chance elements? 

Smith. They are outside factors, of course, and have nothing 
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to do with the game itself. You know well enough that they 
bear no more relation to the chance we have been discussing 
than the pea in one's boot has to do with its make. 

Jones. If that is the case, I fear I have the tight fit, and 
Eobinson the pea. I wonder which is the worse off I Farewell. 



TOUENEY PKOBLEM ANI5 SOLUTION 

MAKKING. 

THE time-honoured system of marking in the Cambridge 
Mathematical Tripos has been adopted in almost all other 
similar examinations. It seems difficult to devise any other so 
fair and accurate, although, of course, like everything human, it 
is imperfect, and the justice it deals is often somewhat rough. 
The value of a problem depends, from the examiner's point of 
view, on its difficulty, and on the amount of knowledge and skill 
its solution requires on the part of the solver. These two things 
are not altogether independent, although 'difficulty' is often 
involved in some artifice which a special genius for problems 
would readily discover, while mere book knowledge would be 
useless. A man's success, in fact, depends to a great extent on 
the faculty he possesses of solving elaborate problems at sight, as 
these are marked far higher than book-work. Is it possible for 
a similar plan to be adopted in Chess Tourneys ? 

The difference is this, that in the* Tripos the candidate for 
honours has to answer questions proposed to him; in Chess 
problem tourneys, the competitor proposes the questions. The 
same system, however, may and does obtain in solution tourneys. 

It has often occurred to me that it would be a great improve- 
ment on the present system at Cambridge if one day's examination 
were devoted to candidates composing problems of their own, in 
given subjects and on certain fixed lines, in order to test their 
originality. This would correspond to ** composition" in the 
Classical Tripos. It would be easy to guard against the possibility 
of any one submitting problems he had previously composed. 
This, however, by the way. 

How then are problems to be marked in Tourneys? The 
standard of different judges is variable ; so much so that in one 
tourney, for instance, we read that " a problem placed second by 
one arbiter was not in the first fifteen appraised by the rest ! " 

Various plans have been suggested to meet the difficulty, 
notably, one by Mr. F. C. Collins, the weak point of which is 
that it only applies to two movers. We cannot go into the 
method here, but besides the above objection there are other 
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grave ones, especially that in it there appear to be no marks 
allowed for originaUty. It is fair, however, to say, that in at 
least one extensive tourney, the result arrived at by submitting 
the problems to its test, coincided with the independent verdict 
of the judges. Its main principle is to reduce the force employed 
on each side to its equivalent Pawn power, and hence to deduce 
the average number of Pawns to each variation. 

Other methods have been suggested, as (1) to have a large 
number of judges, and take the mean of the marks severally 
awarded to each problem — perhaps this, after all, is the fairest 
way ; (2) to make the solvers the judges — this plan would be 
excellent, but for the danger that some may be good solvers and 
bad critics, and some might be friends of the competitors, and 
unconsciously biassed. The safest way would seem to be to work 
the two methods together, subordinating the latter to the former. 

A certain number of marks are given for difficulcy, beauty, 
economy of force, and so on. 

Now, if we are to arrive at any fixed rule, we must go back 
to first principles. A problem has to be viewed from two aspects ; 
first, as a work of art ; second, as a work of science. In the latter 
case, the judge has to deal with its accuracy, and this can be 
definitely measured. But the great difficulty arises when we come 
to consider the problem as a work of art. Here we have to deal 
with originality, finish, depth and concealment of design. These 
are properties which we believe it is impossible to measure, and 
express by so many marks, and hence have arisen differences of 
opinion and mistakes. 

In the aspect we are now considering the problem, it resembles 
a painting or a poem. How could we graduate verses written 
by different poets, even on the same subject ? It is impossible. 
Take Hogg's and Shelley's Ode to the Skylark ; or Shelley's and 
Coleridge's Mont Blanc. How shall we measure these by marks ? 
Would any two readers agree as to tbe estimate ? We think not. 

But, it may be said, is there not ajinually given a Chancellor's 
medal for EngUsh verse ? There is, and this tends to prove the 
truth of what we are saying ; for of all the dreary productions to 
rea'l, give us a prize poem. It is to be noted that the authors 
scarcely ever reprint them in after collections of their works. 
Possibly, as a rule, the examiners may select the best, but, if they 
do, it is not by awarding marks. Moreover, writing to order 
tends to suppress the very spirit which produces ** thoughts that 
breathe, and words to burn." In problem composition the author 
is unfettered as to subject, and is only restricted as to moves ; so 
that, in nine cases out of ten, he uses problems which have been 
composed without any reference to competition at all. We may 
add, too, that often the very best problems are those that have 
never appeared in Tourneys. 
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Our conclusion therefore is, that in estimating the value of 
tourney problems, we can only measure them from their scientific 
side ; as productions of art we can simply go by our own tastes 
and instincts, but ' marking ' is an anomaly here. 

While, however, we hold that the decisions in Problem 
Tourneys must, from the nature of the case, be often unsatis- 
factory, it is quite otherwise with Solution Tourneys. There is 
no reason why these should not go on to the end of the chapter, 
and it is difficult to see why they were not thought of before. 
They are excellent in their way. They give a stimulus to the 
novice, and a constant motive to the flagging student. It 
is all very well to say that money and book prizes tend to 
degrade Chess ; this might be urged with much greater force 
against matches for large stakes, and even against the payment 
of Chess editors. This world were a dull one without prizes, 
especiaJly to the young. After a while they will get to love 
knowledge for its own sake, but it is too much to ask them to do 
this until they have penetrated into its arcana. All we have 
to ensure, in these Solution Tourneys, is, that the problems 
themselves are properly marked with sole regard to difficulty: 
that duals are fairly estimated when they exist, — and also 
second solutions. The Tourney should not extend over too 
long a period, otherwise competitors in the race soon dwindle 
down from fifty to half a dozen. Another good plan is to 
enforce a small entrance fee. 



THE FIKST MOVE. 



IT has always been held an advantage to have the first move, 
but I am not aware that any attempt has been made to 
estimate approximately its extent. This can clearly only be done 
by going through a very great number of games in recent tourneys, 
and seeing how many more were won by the first than by the 
second player. For although, no doubt, there is a 'personal 
equation' to be considered as well, still, in the long run, this 
vould not be found to affect the result materially. This paper 
only professes to be an introduction to the subject, which teems 
with interest, especially in its bearing on certain openings — as 
the figures, so far as they go, indicate — which are to be cultivated, 
and which avoided. 

It occurred to me that the best plan would be to take all 
the games played in the London International Tournament, 
1883, together with those in the four volumes of the Chess 
Monthly, from 1881 to 1885, and to tabulate the results. They 
are as follow : — 
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lit move wixki. and move wins. Draws. 

Irregular Openings 

King's Gambit 

Giuoco Piano 

Sicilian 

Four Knights 

French 

Buy Lopez 

Scotch 

Evans 

Miscellaneous 

401 292 174 

The total number of games played is 867. Those scored by 
White are 401 + 87, or 488 (counting each drawn game as -J). 
Those won by Black, 292 + 87, or 379. The ratio, therefore, is ex- 
pressed by 488 : 379, or very nearly 9 : 7 in favour of the first player. 

I suspect these figures are a close approximation to the truth, 
and they show a distinct advantage to the first player. It is quite 
true some openings are manifestly to Black's disadvantage (such 
as the French Defence), but some are equally so to White's, as the 
Buy Lopez (so far as these figures go), and, therefore, such 
disturbing elements need not trouble us appreciably. It remains 
to consider how this advantage arises, and whether there is any 
way for the second player to neutralize it. Of course one way is 
always to play an even number of games with an opponent, each 
taking alternately the first move; but this cannot always be done* 

The reason there is an advantage in having the first move is 
because it enables White to attack, and attack is better than 
defence. This is made clear from the fact that the more defensive 
an opening by the second player, the less chance he has of winning 
the game, as in the French and Sicilian defences. The question 
therefore arises, might not the advantage White derives from the 
first move be diminished by Black adopting a counter-attack — 
not a premature counter-attack, for this, of course, would be 
unsound, but those openings in which his pieces come well to the 
front early in the game ? 

The principal openings which give a counter-attack are : 
(a) Giuoco Piano, (b) Four Knights, and (o) Scotch Gambit. The 
figures the previous tables afford us here are 

let move wins. 2nd move wms. Draws^ 

(A) 16 17 13 

(B) 16 9 10 
(c) 37 26 11 

58 52 34 
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So that wins of first player are to those of second as 76 : 69, 
or 25 : 23, which is considerably lower than 9:7. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that these openings, to a 
certain extent, depend on the play of the first player. He may 
prefer some irregular opening, which, the figures show, might be 
m his favour. 

Let us now take those openings in which the second player 
adopts more defensive tactics, these are : (d) French, (e) Sicilian, 
and (f) Evans. The figures now are : 

1st move wins. 2nd move wins. Draws. 

(d) 64 30 32 

(e) 38 14 11 
(F) 18 10 5 

120 64 48 

Or, advantage of first player over second is as 144 : 78, or 
24 : 13, which is far in excess of 9 : 7. 

So far as they go, the lesson these figures enforce is un- 
mistakable. . They show that the soundest play on the part of 
Black is, as soon as possible, to meet attack with attack ; to 
bring his pieces well to the front. In many defences they are 
simply in each others' way, and some of their action is only half 
developed, or altogether lost. It may be said such defences are 
bad. No doubt, but this is the tendency, more or less, of all 
defences ; and a counter-attack makes the adversary look to his 
own quarters, or keep some of his forces at home. In this in- 
vestigation, therefore, statistics and common sense go together. 
But I do not pretend that the question is settled. In this paper 
I have simply opened the subject, and it remains for others to go 
on further in similar fields, and I have little doubt but that very 
valuable and interesting results would follow. 



THE EELATIVE VALUES OF THE PIECES. 

IPKOPOSE, in this paper, to give an analysis of a very able 
tract by Mr. Biddle, on the value of the pieces, mathe- 
matically considered. This subject has been often discussed 
before (notably by Messrs. Miller and Meyer), but not, we 
believe, with such thoroughness as in the pamphlet referred to. 
The subject is more interesting than important, though possibly 
at some future time its bearing on openings or end games, or 
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even on certain critical positions in the middle game, may be 
discovered. 

In order to calculate properly the full power of each piece, we 
must first find its checking power on a board clear of all other 
pieces except the sbdverse King. To do this the author finds 
the sum of the ranges of each piece in every possible position. 
Taking the mean severally, the following is the result : K, 6^-^ ; 
Q, 22J; R, 14 ; B, SJ; Kt, 5^ ; P, for taking, If; for moving, 1^. 
or P, 1 ; Kt, 3 ; B, 6 ; B, 8 ; Q, 13. 

These figures, expressing the average range, have to be 
considerably modified, on account of the interference of the 
movement of a piece when other pieces are on the board, both of 
its own, and of the opposite colour, through their power of capture. 
The next thing discussed is how far the King can be obstrtuted by 
each piece, in its movements on a clear board without checking. 
In estimating this, various considerations have to be taken into 
account, such as proximity, liability to capture by the King, <&c. 

It may readily be conceived that the calculations now become 
very complicated, as all possible positions of the pieces have to 
be considered. To facilitate the enquiry, Mr. Biddle divides the 
squares into four small equal squares, and by lettering them 
symmetrically, shows that the reasoning which applies to one 
will do for ail, with regard to the bearing of every piece except 
the Bishops and Pawns, in any ^ven position. The obstructive 
powers of the Bishops and Pawns have to be considered 
separately, without the help of the subdivisions mentioned. 

The problem is still further complicated by the chances to be 
estimated (1) of a piece next the adverse King not being supported, 
(2) of the squares contiguous to the King being occupied by other 
pieces, and thus lessening the extent of range. Cases are given 
to illustrate how the obstructive influence of the Queen may be 
considerably modified in this way. The writer, too, makes it 
clear in a note that the ordinary law of probability does not 
obtain here. He therefore assumes that ** the odds in favour of 
interposition progress arithmetically as the square widens." 

The results arrived at in calculating ** the power of each piece 
as estimated by the average number of squares from which it can 
affect the adverse King's movements, and by the average amount 
of influence it exerts over him from each position,*' are these : — 
Queen, 74-9848 ; Rook, 41-1729 ; Knight, 37-25 ; Bishop, 160375 ; 
Pawn, -917975. (A) 

These results have to be greatly modified on account of 
(1) the difference of time each piece requires to reach certain 
squares from other parts ; (2) the varying conditions, in relation 
to the several pieces, under which the moves are made as the 
game proceeds. 

Here comes in some rough guess-work, founded on a con** 
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sideration of averages. Sultice it to say that on the whole it is 
considered that the fairest chance-estimate will be that which 
results from taking a mean between the degree of freedom on 2k dear 
board and that which exists at the beginning of agame» when 
half the squares are occupied. The first has already been giyen, 
the second is given below in the second column; the third 
column gives the mean between the first and second. 

Range on Scope under equal Mean 

Chess board. chance of obetruction* value. 

Q 22-75 1216 1745 

E 1400 6-87 10-44 

B 8-75 512 6-94 

Kt 5-25 5-26 5-25 

P 1-75 1-76 1-75 (B) 

The figures in (A) have therefore to be reduced by multiplying 
them by the ratio between mean and scope just determined (an 
improper fraction, because the gradual diminution in the hability 
of pieces to meet with obstruction benefits Q, R and B more 
than Kt and P, as the game advances). This gives Q, 107*7 ; 
B, 62-6 ; B, 22-7 ; Kt, 3725 ; P, -918. (C) 

The next thing considered is the extent of moves of the 
several pieces. Again it is a question of averages, and with 
this conclusion we have Q, 3-2434 ; B, 3 ; Kt, 2-2360 ; B, 3-4867 ; 
P, 1-3540. (D) 

The reason the value of Q is in this case below that of B, is 
because the former has B's moves as well as B's, and the B is 
more obstructed than the B on account of the Ps. 

Multiplying (B) by (D) for comparative value of pieces as 
offensive,* and reducing each result so as to make the sum total 
the same as in (A), and then taking the mean of the two sets of 
figures (those thus obtained and in A), we have finally mean 
(offensive) values of pieces, Q, 10; E, 5-68; B, 3-12; Kt, 2-78; 
P, -25. 

The strength of the pieces is now considered as defensive (1) by 
interposition ; (2) by guarding. 

The author lays down the rule that the entire value of a piece 
\& the product of its separate values for attack and defence. He 
shows that the defensive value of a piece varies inversely as its 
entire value, and directly as its mean scope. Hence the squaxe 
of the entire value is equal to the product of its attacking value 
and mean scope. 

* The full reason lor all this is given on p. 16 of the pampbMt ftnd to that 
yre moAt refer th« reiyder* 
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Thus we get in conclusion the en/ire values : Q, 10 ; B, 5*84 ; 
B, 3-53 ; Kt, 2-89 ; P, -5. 

We have merely given a sketch of the general reasonings 
which, from the nature of the case, must be to a great extent 
guess-work (though in most instances reasonable enough), and 
founded on a consideration of averages. The calculations by 
which the figures are obtained are not given by the author, but 
we have no reason to doubt their accuracy. These values are, 
as it were, the expression of the mean forces obtained by aU 
conceivable positions being supposed to be taken. They have 
nothing to do with their yaXues in any given position . We must, 
therefore, demur to an assertion on the fourth page, that '* when 
exchanges take place, it is of moment to know the mean value of 
the pieces involved." Mr. Biddle here speaks as the mathema- 
tician, and not as the player. It is only in quite exceptional 
positions that this would enter into a player's consideration. 
Hence, prjadically, as a help in the game, the enquiry is of no 
value whatever. Moreover, the writer has overlooked, or passed 
by, various points which would materially affect his conclusions. 
For instance, in a given position the values of pieces depend more 
on their place than scope ; and, indeed, in some cases, that which 
constitutes, in this enquiry, their weakness, may be their strength, 
as in Pradignat's five mover. No. 100, which might be an end 
game ; all the pieces are sacrificed , in order to mate with one of 
tlie remaining Pawns; and in many games the advantage is 
secured, or mate effected, by sacrifices. Further, in a given 
position, the scope of some of the pieces may not enter into our 
calculation at all, as the real contest may then be going on in 
quite another quarter of the board. 

It strikes me also, that the writer is rather abroad in his 
remark (p. 2), that " in estimating the value of the several Chess- 
men, we must duly regard the objects of the game so far as each 
player is concerned, viz., to checkmate the adverse King, and to 
avoid the same on the part of his own King." It is on these 
lines, in fact, he makes the investigation, and his conclusions to 
a great extent are founded. But we should hardly define these 
as the immediate objects during the greater pajrt of the game, as 
the King is in general sheltered for the first half; and even 
towards the close of a game it is often of great value as an 
attacking or defending piece. We should rather say the principal 
object is at first to obtain a superrior position, by bringing out the 
pieces, and by strategy to gain the exchange, or even a Pawn. In 
some games, no doubt, the attack is made speedily against the 
King, but they represent a special class, such as King's Gambit, 
Evans Gambit, &c. 

In calculating the relative values, several matters have to be 
assumed, which are by no means self-evident, and by some would 
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be considered more than doubtful. The writer has necessarily 
arrived at his conclusions from most general considerations, so 
that the results can be, at best, only approximate, if that. 
For instance, at the very close of this intricate enquiry, the 
value of P ('5) is altered arbitrarily to '75, on account of the 
power of Quefening.* 

We are therefore still left in doubt as to the relative values 
of the pieces, nor is there any really satisfactory way of solving 
the problem. Fortunately, it is of no importance whatever as re- 
gards the game, and remains simply a question for the curious. 

The author, in conclusion, expresses his surprise that while we 
are able to score in such games as Cricket, BiUiards, Whist, &c., 
as the play goes on, no such scoring exists in Chess. None 
certainly is likely to be found by discovering the mean values of 
the pieces. But the fact is, the experienced player can very soon 
discern which side has the advantage, its nature and extent. This 
depends on position quite as much as on pieces. The Handbuch 
points out in each variation of every opening which side, if either, 
has the better game, and this is all the scoring we are likely to 
get in Chess, and we are inchned to think that this very vfligueness 
points to its superiority over all other games. 

Mr. Biddle's paper, notwithstanding the grave drawbacks we 
have pointed out, constitutes a step in advance of any previously 
taken in this enquiry, and those interested in the subject will 
find it well worthy of the deep study it certainly requires. 



MODERN CHESS PEOBLEMS. 

A. Still at it? 

B. Yes : I cannot solve the thing ; though I have covered 
six sheets with my attempts. 

A. Are you sure it is correct ? 

B. I have every reason to believe so : it was published in 
the Field a fortnight ago, and they ** defer the solution of that 
fine and difficult four mover, as, on going to press, they had not 
received one correct solution." 

A. Ah ! I see it is by X, and that accoimts for all your 
trouble. How many hours do you think this four mover has 
already cost you ? 

* We may here point out that if the assumed value of P be correct ('75), 
it makes a Kt very nearly equal 4 Ps, and a B equal 4*7 Ps. This is startling, 
as it has usually been considered that the average values of these pieces was 
not equal to more than three Pawns. 
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B. Well, about five, so far. 

A. Astounding ! It at any rate possesses the property of 
** difficulty," whatever may be its beauty ; but do you think the 
game worth the candle ? 

B. I do. It is as good training to the mind, to tackle and 
conquer a difficult Chess problem, as it is to master a proposition 
in Euchd. 

A. This at any rate seems certain, that without such patient 
and industrious solvers as you, the labour of the composer would 
be thrown away. But, as an outsider, I should have thought, 
that in course of time the quality of difficulty would be virtually 
eliminated, as one would get to know all the resources of 
problem composition, especially now-a-days, when treatises 
are written unfolding all the processes, pit-falls, snares and 
labyrinths. It seems like the question of guns v, iron-clads, in 
another form. 

B. You cannot possibly label problems as you can geo- 
logical^ specimens. These instructions and rules are all very 
well; and perhaps, to a certain extent, they are useful; but 
I doubt if they recur to anyone, when a modern problem has 
to be unravelled. 

A. ** Modern Problem " ; is that so very different from the 
ancient one ? 

B. As different as the steam engine from the stage coach. 
Look at this volume of Alexandre. Here is a choice lot by the 
old worthies. The artifices are most transparent ; generally the 
mate is accomplished by a series of checks ; sometimes the King 
is hunted all over the board ; sometimes one sacrifice is made 
after another and then comes the coup-de-grace, 

A. And now ? 

B. Some thirty years ago, a change came over this style of 
composition. Of this change, Healey, J. B. of Bridport, &c. 
were the pioneers. Sacrifice became more an accident that an 
essential. The strategy now began to consist in bringing out 
some subtle interaction of the pieces, through some quiet move 
or series of moves, so that what before was a problem oi force 
only became a problem of posiiion, force being subordinate. 
Thus, though mate was given in fewer moves, the stratagem 
became more difficult, being more subtle, and, in one word, finer 
Chess. 

A. Has any advance been made since? What a heap of 
problems all this while must have been accumulating I And I 
should fancy there must be a great family likeness between very 
many. 
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B. The same may be said of poems, paintings, and what 
not. Men will go on producing to the end of time, and I 
suppose still, as of old, ** there is nothing really new under the 
sun." The few best productions of each age will be preserved, 
the rest will die. But you ask if any advance has been 
made of late years ? Certainly. You will now find, as, doubt- 
less, in this tough specimem before us, that two or three 
themes are combined, and we get two or three problems rolled 
into one. 

A. Stop. I do not underbtand this at all. First, what is a 
theme ? I have heard of such in my youthful days, but without 
any reference to Chess. Themes were then generally associated 
with the birch. 

B. The Theme in a problem is its back-bone or subject, you 
may say its raison d'etre. What we call the main play. 

A. How then can a problem have two or more themes? A 
creature cannot have two spines. 

B. That is true; and strictly speaking a problem has in 
general one main theme ; but others may radiate from it, almost 
as important. But it is absurd to press a metaphor too far, and 
there are certain cases in which it is impossible to say which is 
the theme, and which the subordinate variations. We might 
liken a problem of such a class to a chair equally supported by 
so many legs. 

A. I do not quite see this. 

B. Because, when this sort of composition is made to 
combine two or three distinct artifices, who is to determine 
which is the principal one ? 

A. I should say the author. 

B. Of course he does so in his solution ; but every one may 
not feel inclined to agree with him. 

A. This modem problem appears to me to be a very curious 
production. Is it homogeneous ; with all these diverse flowers 
of strategy springing up in it? Another thing occurs also — 
what a fearful time it must take to compose in order to get it 
right ; and how next to impossible it must be to avoid superfluity 
of force ! 

B. The difficulty enhances the value when the thing is 
accomplished; but you ask is it homogeneous, by which I 
suppose you intend, have the various artifices introduced in 
one composition a certain affinity? We are touching here 
on a difficult subject. Look at this fine problem by Kohtz 
and Kockelkom, in which White plays, and mates in three 
moves : 
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Solution ; 1 Q-Bsq, Kt-K3 ; 2 Q-B5ch, KxQ ; 3 B mates. If 
1 Kt-B5 ; 2 Q-Q6ch, KxQ ; 3 B mates. If 1 Kt-R5 ; 2 Q-B3ch, 
KxQ ; 3 B mates. If 1 Kt-B2 ; 2 B-Ktsqch, K moves ; 3 Q mates. 

Here we have the theme repeated twice in the variations. 
When this occurs it is termed the **echo theme." Experienced 
authors do not think so highly, however, of this form of 
composition as when the themes eire unlike, though not out of 
harmony with each other. They may be like in idea, but unlike 
in form. To illustrate my meaning, if I am not boring you, here 
is a problem of Pradignat's which I have marked " v.g.," and is 
an admirable specimen of the modem school. It has richness 
and volume, and some will prefer one variation, some another. 
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WHITE. 



White to play and mate in three moves. 
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Solution: 1 Kt-B2, K-B3; 2 Q.Q4, &c. If 1 BxE; 2 Q-Esq, 
&c. If 1 B-B6 ; 2 Q-E6, &c. If 1 K-K5 ; 2 Q-K5ch, &c. If 
1 B-Kt4 ; 2 QxPch, &c. 

A. Yes. It is like some of Eimmers scents, a dozen odours 
in one, or shall we say like a finely cut diamond, throwing out 
different colours ? 

B. The massiveness and splendour of this order of production 
has a great attraction for the higher class of students now ; but 
still there are many who revert with satisfaction to the simpler, 
but not necessarily easier compositions, which are common in 
Healey's and Loyd's problems^. Here is one from ** Chess 
Strategy y' which cannot fail to yield the greatest pleasure. 
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WHITE. 



White to play and mate in three moves. 

Solution : 1 Q-Ktsq, ExQ ; 2 B-B3ch, &c. If 1 K-Q4 ; 2 Kt- 
K7ch, &c. If 1 Any other ; 2 Q-Kt7ch, &c. 

A. Very pretty. I confess I prefer this to your Turkey 
carpet problem by Pradignat. I wonder what the next develop- 
ment will be, for I suppose the motto of both problemist and 
solver is " On " and ** Higher." Will these productions become 
more complex and elaborate, or will authors revert to the simpler 
type, when tired to death with heaping Pelion upon Ossa ? 

B. Who shall say? But there is another form of problem 
now coming into favour from which I expect much, and that is 
the sui-mate. 

A. What is that ? 

B. A problem in which White compels Black to mate him 
in a certain number of moves. You will find plenty of examples 
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in Alexandre, but nearly all are subject to the same objection as 
the direct mates, viz., that the course of proceeding is too obvious, 
being a series of checks or sacrifices, or both. Now the same 
delicacy and profundity of treatment which marks the modem 
direct-mate problem may be seen in the sui-mate. I will just 
give you one example and then I have done It is by B. G. 
Laws, and won the first prize in a recent British Chess Magazine 
Tourney : 

BliACK. 




WHITE. 



White to play and sui-mate in three moves. 

Solution: 1 B-Ktsq, QxP; 2 Q-K5ch, PxQ; 3 RxPch, 
QxB mate. If 1 Q-R2 or B-R2; 2 Q-K3ch, KxQ; 3 Kt- 
B2ch, PxKt mate. If 1 Q-R3; 2 QxPch, KxQ; 3 RxPch, 
QxB mate. 

A. The impression this sort of Chess conveys is very odd, 
something like standing on one's head, — at any rate, at first. 
There seems plenty of room for fine strategy here, but the scope 
is necessarily more limited than in direct mates. 

B. It is difficult to see what developments the sui-mate 
problem may take in the future. A great want for some time 
has been a good collection of sui-mates, and this I am glad to 
find Mr. Miles (himself a great master in this style of composition) 
is about to give us. And now I am sure you have had enough of 
the " modem problem." 

A. And I should think you hardly feel inclined to tackle 
your leviathan again just at present. Let us stroll down to the 
club, and have a turn at billiards. 
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SUI-MATE PEOBLEMS. 

IT^ROM time to time we are reminded by enthusiastic com- 
j posers that there are such things as sui-mates ; and a more 
than ordinary interest has been aroused in the subject by the 
appearance of Mr. Miles' s C/iess Stars, which are all mates of 
this character, and some of them undoubtedly stars of the first 
magnitude. It is curious to see in what different esteem this 
class of problem is held by modem composers. We turn first to 
Xioyd , and are not surprised to find that he has an aversion to 
sui-mates ; nor is it wonderful that his genius shines here, as 
elsewhere, when he cares to try his hand on producing these 
curiosities. He says, ** sui-mates are very distasteful to me, 
conflicting with the true principles of Chess, and I never took 
any interest in them whatever." Nevertheless, he afterwards 
qualifies this assertion, by adding "the self-mating principle 
undoubtedly presents many favourable opportunities for the 
display of curious, as well as scientific Chess strategy : but, 
owing to the fact that problems of this class are remarkably 
easy of construction, not being likely to have double solutions, 
and very difficult to solve, they should only be moderately 
encouraged." 

Possibly, since the publication of CAess Strategy, Mr. Loyd 
may have modified his views on this subject. Cfiess Stars indicate 
how much has been done of late years in bringing the most 
subtle and beautiful strategy to bear on sui-mates, especially 
those of two, three, and four moves. We are not sure that good 
sui-mate problems are '* remarkably easy of construction," though 
probably they are to Mr. Loyd. As to " double solutions," if we 
remember rightly, several formidable looking locks have yielded 
on the application of simpler keys than the composer's patent, 
in several instances of late. It is odd that their difiUculty to 
solve, which certainly exists, should be considered a point against 
them. The reason, however, seems to be, that the difiiculty is 
of a different order altogether to that presented by a direct mate 
problem, especially when the sui-mate is effected in several 
moves, because at the beginning we must see the end, the 
beginning and end, as it were, meeting as in a bracelet. There 
is a kind of topsy-turvydom in the whole process which is 
something like looking through a telescope the wrong way. 
Still, the surprises are often very pleasing, and we propose 
giving, at the close of this paper, a few specimens from Mr. 
Miles's collection, which, without being too elaborate, are as 
fine as any direct mates can be. 

We pass on now to Mr. Mackenzie's strictures on the sui- 
mate, from his late work on Chess. As might be expected, his 
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views coincide, in the main, with those of Mr. Planck; but 
unfortunately the few problems he has given us of this class lack 
the brilUance and depth which distinguish so many of his direct 
mate problems. He considers that while difficulty should be 
aimed at, this must be distinguished from mere puzzling, which 
is comparatively easy of accomplishment ; all artifices are to be 
brought to bear, especially with reference to the mating position. 
Variety is also to be sought, and, as it is here so hard to obtain , 
its presence enhances the value of the problem considerably. 
The rules which obtain in direfet mates as to economy and duals 
are of equal force here, especially in the bearing of the former on 
the mating move. Mr. Mackenzie is also of opinion that two 
move sui-mates are very pleasing, and do not present too much 
diflficulty to the solver ; but that it is very difficulc to compose 
good ones, viz., those in which various themes are blended. It 
is almost needless to add that he prefers the modern style of 
composition here. He says, ** the sui-mate of the future must 
embody attractive mates, freedom of Black force, and, con- 
sequently, variety, combined with quiet and strategic White 
moves. Of these the Chess world has seen but a few, and none, 
perhaps, above five moves in length, while even those in four or 
five moves suffered somewhat from the deficiency in the point of 
their mating positions. The two movers, however, and a large 
number of the three movers combine, in varying degrees, all the 
desirable features named, and exhibit strongly the characteristica 
of the direct mate." 

The only remaining modem author who discusses this 
subject, is Mr. Bowland, in the Problem Arty but as his remarks 
refer more to the difficulties of the solver, we need not allude 
further to them, except to say that he divides them into two 
classes, the block, and the attacking, and very justly much 
prefers the latter class, as affording room for real strategy. 

The weak points of sui-mates are (1) in general the scope of 
Black's play is limited ; it often reminds one of a beast walking 
up and down in his den incessantly. Thus one or more of 
Black's pieces goes to and fro, while White is manoeuvring 
or adjusting his pieces till the fitting moment comes, and the 
piece is unchained, administertng the coup-de-grdccy while in the 
process, possibly, the full power of some other is brought 
into play, (2) the play often lacks richness and variety, and 
this the more, the greater the number of moves ; so that, unlike 
the direct mate, the thinness of a theme varies directly with the 
length of its development, after the fashion of sundry giants we 
sometimes hear of. The favourable points of sui-mates are (1) the 
manner in which the waiting move can be applied in them, (2) the 
many ways in which White's forces may be scattered so as to 
render the mate effective, (3) the gradual concentration of 
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Black's forces, like some thunder cloud about the King, till the 
ilash comes which kills, (4) the larger movement and usefulness 
of the White King (we may add, too, of the Black King), than 
obtains in direct mates. 

In the Chess Problem Text Book we find several good examples 
by the distinguished authors. These sui-mates mostly belong to 
the modern school. Mr. Planck sagaciously remarks, '* judging 
from the course followed by the direct mate, we believe that the 
usual length of suicidal problems will in time come down to 
three or four moves, and in a few years we shall find almost as 
much freedom and variety in this branch as we now see in the 
other." He also effectually disposes of the arguments of those 
who maintain that the self-mate is not Chess. As to the notion 
that ** the present study of sui-mates results from the overworked 
condition of all direct-mate ideas," we may note that it will be 
vain to look for new ones in this line of composition. All we 
can expect is to see the same ideas exhibited in altogether new 
and pleasing forms. The authors take this view. They say 
** while in this field we have great scope for novelty of 
arrangement and construction, the actual fundamental strategy 
is identical with that of the more generally studied branch." 
As we have pointed out above, however, the conditions are so 
changed on both sides that special loss and gain in the wielding 
of the forces result, so that the scope of the manoeuvres admits 
of such different focussing, if we may so speak, that there is as 
much difference between the two instruments of strategy in 
direct and sui-mates, as between the telescope and microscope. We 
are pleased to find that the authors of the Chess Probletn advise 
that the sui-mate should be kept down to ^few moves, and to 
giving Black as much freedom as possible, so that two or three 
artifices may be exhibited in one position, also that there should 
be few checks. 

If Chess Stars has a fault, it is that it contains too many lengthy 
problems. With the solutions at the end, few students will be 
found persevering enough to attempt unravelling the mysteries of 
a sui-mate in 13 or 20 moves ; but nine out of ten will make at 
once for the key. If this is the author's intention it lessens the 
objection to these lengthy problems; but then the labour and 
talent spent on their composition might be more profitably 
• employed on shorter problems, which would prove richer and 
more robust ; not so tall and imposing looking, but stouter, and 
happier. It will be interesting to watch the development of this 
side of the ** poetry of Chess " in the future. 

It now only remains for us to give a few of the brighter 
** Stars " shining in Mr. Miles' Chess firmament. We purposely 
select those in a few moves, as being more pleasing, and to our 
mind, more artistic than the lengthier compositions. We do not 
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intend to intimate that we consider the following finer than 
many others in the '* galaxy/' but not even those to whom this 
cla«s of problem is distasteful, can deny that they show great 
skill and strategy. 

No. 67. By T. B. Rowland. 

BLACK. 




WHITE. 

White to play and sui-mate in two moves. 

Solution : 1 R-Q6, KxR ; 2 Kt-K4ch, &c. If 1 K-Q5 ; 2 Kt- 
KB3ch, &c. If 1 K-B3, K-B4, or RxR ; 2 QxKPch, &c. 

No. 92. By B. G. Laws. 

BLACK. 




WHITB. 

White compels Black to mate in three moves. 
Solution : 1 Q-B8, PxP; 2 B.QKt7, B-BGch; 3 Kt-Kt2ch, ic. 

K 



I 
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If 2 Any other ; 3 Et-B3ch, &c. If 1 EtxP ; 2 Q-QB4oh, Et 
covers ; 8 Et-Et2ch, &c. 

No. 19. By J. A. Miles. 

BLACK. 




WHITE. 



White compels Black to mate in four moves. 

Solution : 1 Q-E4, KtxB or KtxKt ; 2 B-B2, EtxB ; 3 R-Q3, 
EtxR ; 4 Q-KB4ch, &c. If 1 RxQ ; 2 B-B7ch, R-KB5 ; 3 R- 
Q3ch, EtxR; 4 BxRch, &c. If 1 R-Qsq; 2 B-B7ch. R covers; 
3 R-Q3ch, &c. If 1 B-Q2 ; 2 Q-Q3ch, KtxR ; 3 Q-EEt4, &c. 

It is curious that in this collection there are scarcely any 
problems by foreigners. Kohtz and Kockelkorn have given us a 
few sui-mates, but we believe none are to be found in Elett's, 
Pradignat's, or Dr. Gold's books. We suppose they share in 
Loyd's dislike to this form of problem, but it is a prejudice 
which, in all probability, would be overcome by a study of Mr. 
Miles's " stars." 



MY COERESPONDENCE GAME, AND HOW 

IT ENDED. 

I AM a bachelor, and live near Carnarvon with my two 
sisters, Liz and Jemima ; the one an old maid, the other, 
a young one. 

We are very quiet, see few people, and our old-fashioned 
house is about six miles from the county town. My principal 
amusements are chess and fishing. A good trout river flows a 
little distance ofiP, so that I obtain plenty of sport when the mood 
is t>n. I should be happy enough but for one thing : Jemitna is 
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always practising, so that my su£Fering8 are considerable, when- 
ever I am unable to get out. They say use is second nature. 
I have not found it so in my case. 

I may as well state at once that for some little time before 
the beginning of this eventful history, I had contemplated 
effecting a change in my condition. A young lady, Rose 
Newcomb, very beautiful and accompUshed, and a good Chess 
player, had lately come to reside in the neighbourhood with 
Mrs. Owen, an old friend of ours ; and for the first time (though 
I am nearly forty), I felt the tender flame. I thought how 
delightful it would be to spend the winter evenings with the fair 
object of my deVotion, going over problems with her, and 
playing our favourite game together. My attentions seemed to 
meet with a fair response, but unfortunately a rival was in the 
field ; — a conceited young fellow. Captain Knight, certainly very 
handsome (which 1 am not), but a duffer at Chess. I could 
beat him easily, giving him his namesake. 

It was the end of August, and to beguile the lengthening 
evenings, I had engaged in a correspondence match with five 
friends. We each paid a guinea ; the winner to have the stakes. 

I had won three games out of the five; the fourth was a 
draw. I ought to have won that, but for a mis-move, owing to 
Jemima's practising. I should have mentioned that the house 
was not large, and that the din penetrated even my sanctum. 

I was well on in my last game. I had opened and played 
a Buy Lopez. I had a good attack, and saw that everything 
depended on my next move. It was a wet morning when I got 
up, so I knew that I should have a considerable amount of 
torture from Jemima, unless I could devise some plan to stop it. 
Happy thought I I will hurry down at once, lock the piano, 
hide the key, and take my chance of being found out. I hastily 
dressed, was down even before Liz, concealed the key in a box, 
and began steadily to peruse yesterday's paper. Liz soon put in 
an appearance, then Jemima ; breakfast went on as usual ; then 
the accustomed move to the piano. 

Jemima. I cannot open the piano. It is locked, and the key 
missing. Who can have taken it ? 

I. Had not you better ring and ask the house-maid ? I think 
I see the postman. I will go and get the letters. 

I heard Jemima exclaim **How provoking; I wanted to 
praictise that fantasia again. I was just beginning to master a 
very difficult bit in the middle, with all the variations, and now 
this morning will be wasted. We must hunt everywhere till we 
find that key. It is extraordinary." 

I retreated, chuckling ; how well I knew that fantasia with 
the variations ; I thought, under the circumstances, the deception 
was justifiable. I retreated to my study, to examine carefully 
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my move. I bad been at work about an bour (blessed stillness !) 
and saw that by sacrificing my Queen I could mate my adversary 
in ten moves. Yes ! there was no doubt about it. I had won 
the tourney, and the prize of six guineas. I got my post card, 
and wrote as follows to i^y antagonist, Griffin : " Your game is 
all up! I saw through those artful manoeuvres with your 
Knight ; you could not take me in. You will soon see how I 
give you your coup-de-grdce,'' I thought I would leave him to see 
now the trick was done, so I did not give the moves. 

Thus the tourney was over, and that Uttle excitement ended. 
My thoughts naturally reverted to my fair charmer. Why not 
clench the matter with her speedily? The Captain, I had 
observed with some dismay, had been there a good deal lately. 
Still, this might arise from the fact that Mrs. Owen was his 
aunt, from whom he had expectations, and naturally he would 
pay her some attention. Now, Eose's manner towards me the 
last time I saw her was very kind and encouraging, and she 

g remised to be my partner in two dances at a ball to which we 
ad both been invited. I made up my mind to put myself out of 
suspense at once, and to see her as soon as possible. But how 
if she were out, or the Captain there ? I had better ask for an 
interview. I seized a post card (with a view to economy of 
force), and wrote : ** Can I see you on Thursday morning, at ten 
o'clock? Please let me know by return.'* Here I paused; I 
should like, I thought, to give her some idea of the object of my 
visit, in order to prepare her for it, so I added in French, so that 
no one else would understand but herself, ** vous m'avez vaincu : 
est ce que j'ose esp^rer? " This would do admirably, and I had 
just penned it, and was preparing to address the card, when in 
rushed Jemima, shouting out ** We have found the key ; it was 
in that box on the little table, and I believe you put it there, you 
horrid fellow. I will take good care you do not get at the 
key again." ** Oh yes," I replied, '* you have solved my little 
problem in one move. The fact is, Jemima, I wanted to be very 
quiet this morning, as Griffin and I had reached a very critical 
point in our game. Through not hearing your fantasia with all 
its variations, I have been able to discover a very subtle way of 
mating him in ten moves; so I have won the prize of six 
guineas, and you shall have one of them to buy yourself some 
fal-lals with." 

" Oh you dear kind brother," says Jemima, with a kiss. I 
should have mentioned that before the key was found she had 
dresbod herself for a walk, as the rain had stopped and the day 
was turning out fine. So she invited me to accompany her. 
This I readily agreed to do, and hastily addressing my post 
cards, we sallied out to the village post-office and then made 
for the hill beyond. Jemima is a lively companion, and this 
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morning we were capital friends. So the time passed pleasantly 
enough, though I could not help thinking — now of having won 
the prize, now of my charming Bose. Alas ! not yet mine. 

How I got through the next day I hardly know, for as the 
time drew near I hecame more nervous. I thought the best 
plan was to go out and fish, as this pursuit I find very exciting 
and absorbing. I caught a few fair sized trout, and hooked one 
big fellow who was o£F, like a shot, to *the other side of the 
stream, twisting the line round some detestable roots below. 
After trying for half an hour to get the line clear, it gave way at 
last and the fish escaped. However, I took home a well-filled 
baskeb, and spent the evening playing at backgammon with 
Jemima, who always makes mistakes in her own favour and has 
to be carefully watched. 

The next morning I was up betimes, though that did not 
accelerate the movements of the postman. I sallied forth to 
meet him. He had the two replies I expected. Yes, here 
was Hose's dear letter, and here was Griffin's post card. Of 
course I opened Bose's letter first, and to my consternation and 
astonishment the following met my eye. ** Sir, — I received your 
offensive and impertinent post card yesterday. What you can 
mean by it I fail to conceive. My Knight, indeed ! It is all up 
with me, is it ? I rather think it is all up with you, as Mrs. 
Owen does not wish to see you here again. So this is your 
coup-de-sxdce, Eose Newcomb." I was thunderstruck. What 
could it all mean? I turned to Grifiin's post card. The wretch 
had answered thus " So you have resigned the game ! Sorry for 
you, as there was a very neat mate in ten moves, thus (here he 
gave it. I need not say that it was the same I had elaborated 
on that fatal morning). You ask if you can see me? Certainly, 
I shall be most happy to see you, but considering that you live 
in Wales and I in Devonshire, you have rather a long journey to 
take, and I do not think you will be able to be here by 
to-morrow morning. Lastly, you ask if you may dare to hope ? 
Certainly : hope as much as you like, but I fancy I have won 
the prize." The brute 1 Alas, I saw through it all. Idiot that 
I was, in my haste to go out with Jemima I had addressed the 
post cards wrongly, and sent Bose's to Griffin, and GriMn's to 
Bose, and somehow they grotesquely and absurdly seemed to 
apply to each. No explanation was of any avail on either side. 
My health became seriously affected, so I went to Brighton to 
be braced up by change of air and scene. I had not been there 
a month before I read in our county paper the announcement 
of Bose's marriage with Captain Knight. 

This happened some years ago. Since then I have remained 
a bachelor, and am likely to continue so — but I have had my 
revenge on Griffin. 
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TO CAISSA. 



TH Y victories are bloodless, yet how keen 
The rapture of the strife, for then is seen 
The strategy, the sacrifice, the blow, 
Sudden but strong that lays the victim low, 
And paralyses all his vaunted power. 
So 'mid fell hush two mighty storm-clouds lower, 
In act to meet : how dread the space between ! 
At length the fierce encounter ; then the sheen 
Of lightning leaps from out the cavernous glooms, 
Above the trembling earth the thunder booms. 
And echoes to the hills : the hissing rain 
Downs weeps : and then again, and yet again. 
Glares the red flame that kills, and in the strife 
The tempest revels, till its awful life 
Ebbs out, and all is peace. Such joy they know, 
Who o'er thy chequer'd board meet foe to foe. 

Nor this thy sole delight : true poesy 
Lives in the subtle forms that fancy free 
Creates and perfects with unfaltering power. 
Only the patient seeker may the dower 
Of thy full beauty here succesful find. 
So have I seen in rough, forbidding rind 
Of hardest flint the richest agate cas'd : 
When poHsh'd o'er, what veins cerulean trac'd 
Thro' its translucent depths ; what gorgeous hues 
Of amber moss and green 1 Such lights transfuse 
The problem : but the flashing thunder-flame, 
Gleams in the glory of thy stem-set Game. 
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THE UNFINISH'D GAME. 



WE sat beside the waters : soft and cool, 
The breeze came down upon the summer blooms. 
Stirring the woodland's tesselated glooms 
Shivering the mailed splendour of the pool. 

Above bird warbles blended ; now a strain, 
As brooks at midnight rippling, full and clear, 
Now wine-like bubbling, to the greedy ear, 

Mow'd the rich notes, till pleasure touched on pain. 

Beneath the shade we play'd the royal game. 
For once I car'd not how : enough to be 
So near thee, and the passing thoughts to see. 

That swept thy brow as soft they went and came. 

Might I but gaze upon those glorious eyes, 
Methought my bliss were full : sudden their light 
Met my rapt gaze and read its tale aright ; 

How may I paint the blush, the sweet surprise, 

The shy confession and the mutual joy ? 

Of Kings and Queens we thought that day no more. 

The stream flow'd on, the sun shone as before. 
But that was ours which death could not destroy. 



] 
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THOUGHT SUGGESTED BY A FINE CHESS 

PKOBLEM. 



^r I lis cunningly devis'd; the key to find 

-L Opening its secret wards were labour hard, 
And yet not fruitless, for to win regard 
This work were fain from e'en the master-mind ; 
So fair and yet so wondrously designed, 
It well might foil the wisest. All unmarr'd 
Its clear-cut beauty ; as a casket, starred 
With gems whose seven hued brilliance seems to blind, 
When access once is found. 

If this the way 
With man's so slight device, — to him who knows, 
Because he loves, how full the conunon day. 
Its secret found, with heavenly meaning glows ; 
And our poor lives, death-wrapt in sad decay, — 
Unseal'd, eternal loveliness disclose. 
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IN MEMORIAM. H. J. C. ANDREWS. 



^r I iWAS thine to mould in forms of peerless art, 

-■- The woven stratagem, the deep device, 
The stor'd up stroke, the subtle sacrifice, 
The thought that of the beauty makes a part. 
Such thy great legacy to all who know 
What music breathes upon the written page, 
Full as the love that on from youth to age, 
Moves in life's windings vast, its ebb and flow. 
No longer now thy part with wisdom new 
To charm us more, for death has call'd thee hence, 
Truths to reveal to thine awaken'd sense, 
Such that the thought that here with knowledge grew 
Shall seem but as a child's weak babbling vain, 
Unto the man> with full-grown heart and brain. 



M 
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SONNET TO CAISSA. 



TO me thou seemest, in thy reticence, 
Like a grand instrument that silent waits 
The master's touch, who to his genius mates 
The quick responsive harmonies, and thence, 
From out the void, its passionate eloquence 
Pleads, taking the soul captive : thro' the gates 
We pass of dreamland, while the music sates 
Our inmost heart, till with the height intense 
We seem to swoon and heaven itself is bare. 
So thou to him alone who dares to know 
Thy worth, thy wondrous beauty, who would share 
Thyself with thee, thou wilt the secret show 
Of all thy loveliness that yet more fair. 
And still with yeaxs more winning sweet doth grow. 
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A SUI-MATB. 



T 



HUS they stood, 
Fantastic, in the final grip of doom, 
The conqueror, conquer'd ; as when clad with grace, 
Some conscious beauty lures by winning look 
And movement him who finds not how to flee, 
Spell-bound, yet knowing, he and she, that such 
To her is certain death : and she, resolv'd 
Such rapturous death to die, though his the stroke 
Inevitable dealt ; or as some hill 
Majestic, proud, lures to its glorious breast 
The thunder-laden cloud that gathering folds 
Wood, crag and streamlet in its black embrace, 
Till falls the sudden stroke that brands and slays. 
And sends the avalanche rattling down the gorge. 
Grinding and crashing with tempestuous blows 
Titanic all beneath ; — so they the work 
Accomplish'd, statuesque each other front 
Slayer and slain ; such death, he deem'd, to die 
Delirium were than any life more sweet. 
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QUESTION AND ANSWEB. 



1 IS only a game ; 
Why plod at it thus, and make such a fass, 
When what can it claim? 

After all hae been told 
Of your wonderful Ohese, — ^the sT^iendiAjhtetse, 
The strategy bold, 

The shock of the fight, 
The victory won ; — when all is done, 
What remains to requite? 

There axe problems, a throng, 
One much like another; analyses smother 
Broad pages and long ; 

Games more and more 
With which we are flooded, — all to be studied 
With notes by the score. 

When all the toil spent 
Leads to nought else beside, will not scoffers deride, 
The wiser lament ? 

For life is too short. 
There's too much to be done, for such hard-headed fan» 
Such cut and thrust sport. 



J 
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But a game ! Well, well, I hold 

Much as science it has taught, — 

Accurate far-reaching thought, 
Strategy renown'd of old ; 

Calculations clear and fine, 

But as ocean's depths profound. 

Virtues play these reasonings round 
And as bright as rainbows shine : — 

Patienee sweet with brows o'erbent. 

Kind and gentle courtesy. 

Taking loss as victory. 
Calm, repressed and well content. 

Ldr'd the contest for itself ; 

Blight the heed of who is best ; 

Self-oonttol, the victor blest ; 
Caring naught for gain or pelf. 

Graces fair the game attend ; 

Cordial fellowship is here. 

Generous rivalries appear. 
Binding closer friend to friend : 

Fancies beautiful as free. 

Combinations chastely vnrought, 

Making hardest diamond thought 
Sparkle bright, a joy to see. 

Such the pastime : whence the charm. 
Felt by all in every age, 
Since on some deep-thoughted sage 

First it shone, serene and calm. 

Ever thus : we shall not tire 

Of its noble discipline : 

But a game, — ^yet I divine 
High as art its joys aspire. 
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THE SLOW GAME. 



OUE game lacked fire and venture : interlock'd 
The combatants, no room was found to strike. 
Weary and slow the movement, seeming like 
Some dull, gray day whose ceaseless rains have mock'd 
Our faintest hope of sunshine : so to the end 
Show'd our encounter ; till as that dark day, 
Towards eventide, in glory dies away, 
And heaven and earth in rosy splendors blend. 
So thro' a rift, at last, the battle flew, 
The host was broken up, when final came 
The strategy that fir'd the heart like flame. 
The fatal loveliness that smote and slew. — 
Thus in ourselves goes on the dreary strife. 
Till our good Angel strikes and death is life. 
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THE GAME AND ITS ENDING. 



INEVEB shall forget that fateful game with the professor : 
The weather was exceeding hot ; his pretty niece (heaven 

bless her I) 
Had on the lawn, beneath the trees, set up the men in order, 
With seats for three, for she would watch (with novel if it bor'd 

her). 
With claret cup aside for us, to cool and give us courage, 
With ice lumps floating on the top and sprays of fragrant borage. 
The maiden was but sweet seventeen, her eyes were blue and 

tender, 
Ah me, e'en now I seem to see their shy and smiling splendour; 
An airy, fairy, laughing, chaffing, teasing, pleasing creature, 
Though years have rolFd, I mind me still of every witching feature. 
High brow'd was the professor, and great in every 'ology, 
In botany, anatomy, mechanics and conchology, 
Of fossils rare and mummies he had a fine collection. 
He could dilate right eloquent on every conic section. 
Chess was Ins/orfe; and every day, as regular as dinner, ' 

He played his game, and, truth to tell, was usually the winner. 
Well, he the queer old guardian was of this sweet human treasure. 
Like blossom 'neath some rugged oak, she grew as if for pleasure. 
And mine the luck to see the bud unfold into the flower. 
Not mine to pluck, enough to breathe its scent from hour to hour ; 
But a poor under-clerk was I, in Foreign Office grinding. 
How could I dare such love to think of seeking and of finding? 
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And yet — but to our game renown'd; how smiting hard and 

smitten, 
Lo, in the Player's Chronicle, is it not fully written ? 
How host met host, in deadly grip, again the fight renewing, 
Each onslaught fresh the trampled field with dead and dying 

strewing. 
Till came a pause, an awful luU, and then in strangest history, 
Sudden collapse whose tragic cause the notes have left a mystery, 
l^ow first by me reveal'd : alas, too well do I remember ; — 
It changed my day to darkest night, my June to drear December. 
How still the air ! It seem'd asleep, only the drowsy humming 
Of honey'd bee, or gentle stir of breezes softly coming. 
Tir'd of the play, my charmer sat, her flush'd cheek softly fanning, 
A dreamy look was on her face as though some future planning, 
Perchance our future : what a leap my heart gave at such thinking I 
Close at her feet the drowsy pug lay in the sunhght blinking ; 
Sudden he starts and growls and barks and fiercer looks than ever, 
'Tis someone crossing yonder bridge that spans the little river, 
And now he nearer comes, we see, a telegram he carries : 
* Prom France ' she cries with sparkling eyes * I know 'tis dearest 

Harrv's, 
•* Yes, home he hastes for the event, by boat and rail to-morrow.' 
Death-warrant to my dearest hope! Oh, depth of new-found 

sorrow 1 
Pool was I, not to guess before that I was but a brother, 
That all those dreamy looks and sighs were lavished on another. 
The game ? Ah, yes, then came the move that made the critic 

wonder, 
'Twas but the shadow of the shade of that more tragic blunder. 



PART a 



PBOBLBMS. 



SECTION 1. 



PBOBLEMS IN TWO MOVES. 
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^A__m. 



White to play and mate in two moves. 
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White to play and mate in two n 
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White to play and mate in two d 
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'r""'/^ W j' 
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White to play and mate in two moves. 



m i// 



1 



«!iS 



White to play and mate in two moves. 






i # 



White to play and mate in two moves. 



i 
4 



White to play and mate in two n 
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w 
i 



White to play and mate in two moves. 
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^ ^ 



White to play and mate in two moves. 



No. 10. 



BLACK. 




WHITE. 



White to play and mate in two moves. 



No. 11. 



BLACK. 




WHITE. 



White to play and mate in two moves. 






\ 



F- 



White to play and mate in two moves. 



No. 13. 



BLACK. 




WHITE. 



White to play and mate in two moves. 



No. U. 



BLACK. 




WHITE. 



White to play and mate in two moves, 
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White to play and mate in two d 
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White to play and mate iu two n 






f^ 



White to play and mate in two n 
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White to play and male in two moves. 



No. 19. 



BLAOX. 




WHITE. 



White to play and mate in two moves. 



Second- Prize, 
Britisli Chess AssociatioD TourDey, 1880. 







White to play and mate in two moves. 
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White to play and mate in two moves. 
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White to play and mate in two moves. 
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White to play and mate in two moves. 




w 



White to play and mate in two moves. 






1^ i 



White to play and mate in two n 






e :: 



White to play and mate in two n 
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^ 
g 



White to play and mate in two moves. 
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White to play and mate in two moves. 
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White to play and mate in two moves. 
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White to play and mate in two moves. 



^<!« - El - 



,1 ^ ^ 






White to play and mate in two moves. 




White to p]ay &Dd mate in two.mavest 



No. XSXIII. 



prize set No. 5, 
Hnddersfield College Magazine Toamey, 1877. 



i I. i - . 
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White to play and mate in two moves. 
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White to play and mate in two n 



No. XXXV. 



BLACK. 




WHITE. 



White to play and mate in two moves. 
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White to play and mate in two movea. 
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White to play and mate in two moves. 



No. XXXVIII. 
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WHITE. 



White to play and mate in two moves. 
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^i 



White to play and mate in two moves. 



m ^ 
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g ^ 







White to play and sui-mate in two-movas. 
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f+i 






White to play and eui-mate in two movea. 









.1* i ^ 



White to play and sui-mate in two moves. 



SECTION 2. 



PEOBLEMS IN THEEE MOVES, 



6. 



1 -. ^ 



^ ^ ^ii 



White to play and mate in three moves. 
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White to play aod mate in three n 
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White to play and mate in three moves. 
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White to play and mate in three moves. 
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White to play and mate in three moves. 
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White to play and mate in three n 






White to play and mate in three movee. 



No. 50. 



BLACK. 




WHITE. 



White to play and mate in three moves. 






White to play and mate in three moves. 
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White to play and mate in three moves. 



«- 1 
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1 '# i 



White to plfby and mate in three n 
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White to play and mate in three moves. 



FojotixFiize, 
BritJali Gheas MagaziDa Tonmey. 
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White to play and mate in three movea. 
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White to play and mate in three moves. 
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White to play and mate in three moves. 
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White to play and mate in three n 






White to play and mate in three moves. 



E i i 
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White to play and mate in three n 



White to play and mate in three moves. 
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White to play and mate in three moves. 
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White to play and mate in tliree movea. 
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Wliite to i-lay anil mate iii three moves 
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White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. 66. 

Third Prize, 

HoddersfieM College Magazine Tourney. 

(Black and WMte pieces given.) 



i i -^ 
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'^mA 



White to play and mate in three moves. 



Britdih Chess Problem Association Tourney. 






White to play and mate in three mores. 



No. 68. 



BIiAOK. 




WHITE. 



White to play and mate in three moyee. 
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White to play and mate in three moves. 
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White to play and mate in three moves. 
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White to play and mate in three moves. 



Becotid Prize, 
British Chess Association Tourney, ] 
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White to play and mate ia three e 
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White to play and mate in three movee. 
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White to plfty and mftte in three moveB. 
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Whitfl to play and mate in three moves. 
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White to play and mate in three n 
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K« f^ 



White to play and mate in three □ 







^ 



White to play and mate in three moves. 






y/^A 



White to play &Dd mate in three n 



No. 80. 



BLACK. 




WHITE. 



White to play and mate in three moves. 




White to play and mate in three moves. 
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White to play and mate in three moves. 
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White to iday ftod mate in three moves. 
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Wbite to play :and tnote in tfatee mctree. 
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White to play and mate in three moves. 
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White to play and mate io three movee. 
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White to play and mate in three moves. 
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White to play and mate in three moves. 




White to play and mate in three moves. 
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^ i ^ tj 



White to play and mate in three moves. 




White to play and mate in three moves. 
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White to play and mate in three moves. 
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White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. XCIV. 



BLACK. 




WHITE. 



White to play and mate in three moves. 



Pme Bet No. 6, 
finddBirBfield CoUege Magazhw Toomey, 1677. 









WhiW to pUy Btd i^mte in ttu:«e atoree. 



■First Prize, 
British Gbeee Magaziiie Toomey No. n., 1884. 
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White to play anci mate in three moras. 
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White to play and mate in three n 




Wbita to plftjr and ratte in three morsi. 




WUtt to pUy ftnd mate ia Ihne b 
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White to play uid mate in tliree moves. 
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WUle to ^y uid mate in three mores. 
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White to play and mate in tliree c 
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White to play and mate in three moves. 



Honorably mentioned. 

Hudderafield College Magazine Tourney. 

(Black and White pieces given.) 
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White to play and mate in three n 
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White to plfty and mate in three moves. 
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White to play and sui-mate in three moves. 



SECTION 3. 

PEOBLEMS IN PODE MOVES 
AND DPWAEDS. 
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White to play and mate in four moves. 
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White to play and mate id four moves. 
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White to play and mate in four moves. 



No. 111. 



BLAOE. 




WHITE. 



White to play and mate in four moves. 
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White' to play and m&te in foiir moves. 



No. 113. 



BLACK. 
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WHITE. 



White to play and mate in four moves. 
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White to play and m&te io four moves. 



Second Prize, 
British Chess Problem Aaaociation Tourney. 
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White to play and mate in four moreB. 




White to play and mote in four moves. 
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White to play and mate in four moves. 
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White to play and mate in four n 
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White to play and mate in four moves. 
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White to play and mate in four moves. 



No. CXXI. 



BLACK. 




WHITE, 



White to play and mate in four moves. 



Honorably mentioned, 
Hudderefield College Magazine Tourney, 1880. 
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White to play and mate in four moves. 
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White to play and mate in four moves. 



Prize Set No. 5, 
Haddersfield College Magaziae Tourney, 1877. 
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White to play tuid mate in four moves. 



No. CXXV. 



BLACK. 




WHITE. 



White to play and mate in four moves. 
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White to play and stii-mate in tour moves. 



^0, 12T. 



BLACK. 




WHITE. 



White to play and mate in five moves. 
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White to play and mate in five moves. 



No. CXXIX. 
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White to play and mate in five moves. 
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White to pla^ and mate in five mpves. 



No. CXXXI. 
By the late H. J. C. Andrews and W. T. Fierce. 
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White to play and mate in five moves. 






White to play and sui-mate Id eight moves. 



No. CXXXIII. 



The Tvins (No. I.). 



BLACK. 




WHITB. 



White to play and win. 



No. CXXXIV. 
Thb Twihb (No. II.), 






It. 



White to play, and Bla.ck to draw. 
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SOLUTIONS OF PEOBLEMS. 



No. No. No. 

1. Kt-Kt4. 2. Kt-B4. 3. Q-Bsq.- 

4. Q-Kt3. 5. E-Ksq. 6. Kt-K3. 

7. Q-B5. 8. K-R6. 9. K-K6. 

10. Q-Rsq. 11. B-R2 12. Q-Kt2. 

18. Q-Q7. 14. Kt-K4. 15. B-B3. 
16. Kt-K2. 17. Kt-K4. 18. Q-B3. 

19. Kt-Q6. 20. B-B3. 21. Q-R3. 
22. Q-Q7. 23. Q-R2. 24. Q-Qsq. 
25. K-B5. 26. KKt-Q4. 27. Q-Kt3. 
28. Q-Kt7. 29. Q-B8. 30. K-R4. 
81. Q-Ktsq. 32. Q-KKt2. 33. R-Q5. 
84. B-QKt5. 35. K-Kt8. 36. Q-Kt8. 
87. R-KB4. 38. B-B8. 39. Kt-QR5. 

40. 1 R-R4, K-K6 ; 2 PxR. If 1 KxKt ; 2 Q-Kt7. 

41. 1 Q-K4, QKt moves ; 2 Q or KtxKt. 

42. 1 B-Ksq, K moves; 2 Kt-Q4. 

43. 1 KtxQKtP, B-KB3 ; 2 Q-Q7ch. If 1 KxR ; 2 BxBch. 

If 1 B-K2 ; 2 QxBPch. If 1 KtxQKtP ; 2 BxKtch. 

44. 1 Q.K2, BxQ ; 2 Kt-Kt6. If 1 RxQ ; 2 P-B4ch. 

45. 1 B-R5, KtxKt ; 2 Q-K4ch. If 1 Kt-Kt4 ; 2 QxKtch. If 

1 QB moves, &c. ; 2 PxKtch. 

46. 1 Q-R3, K-B6 or P moves; 2 KtxPch. If 1 K-K6; 2 Q- 

B5ch. If 1 Kt moves ; 2 BxRch. 

47. 1 R-Q3, B-B5 or 7 ; 2 Q-R3. If 1 QB moves ; 2 RxBch. 

48. 1 P-Q4, KxP; 2 Q-B5ch. If 1 RxKP; 2 Q-KB5. If 1 

QB moves, &c. ; 2 Kt-Q2ch. 

49. 1 RxQP, KtxR ; 2 Kt-Kt6. If 1 QKt moves ; 2 RxKt. If 

1 KKt moves ; 2 R-Q5ch. 

50. 1 Q-R7, Kt-Kt3; 2 Q-Ktsq. If 1 QKt moves; 2 Q-Q4ch. 

If 1 Kt-B2 ; 2 KxKt. 

51. 1 Kt-K6, PxR; 2 P-B5. If 1 KxR; 2 R-Q3. If 1 any 

other; 2 R-B5ch. 

52. 1 Q-Ktsq, R-K5 ; 2 B-R6. If 1 P-B6 ; 2 B-B6ch. 

53. 1 Q-Kt6, RxKt; 2 Kt-B4ch. If 1 B-K6; 2 Q-K4ch. If 

1 P-B6 ; 2 B-R2ch. 
64. 1 Q-B7, QR moves ; 2 QxKtP. If 1 B-Bsq or Q5 ; 2 Q-B2. 

If lP-Kt4; 2Q-KKt7. 
55. 1 Q-Kt3, Kt-R7 or B7 ; 2 QxB. If 1 KtxR ; 2 Q.K3ch. If 

1 P-Q5 ; 2 R.K4ch. If 1 BxR ; 2 Q-B3ch. 
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No. 

56. 1 Kt.Q5, K-Kt4 or P-Q7 or Kt-K7 or P-K3 or E moves or 

KxKt; 2 P-Kt3. If 1 PxKt; 2 E-Kt7. If 1 any other; 

2 BxQBP. 
67. 1 B.K7, E-B5 ; 2 Q-K3ch. If 1 E-B4 ; 2 B-BS. If 1 Kt- 

B4 ; 2 QxB. If 1 B-Q4 ; 2 Q-K3ch. 

58. 1 E-Q8, K-B3 ; 2 Q-K7ch. If 1 E-B5 ; 2 B-Kt2ch. If 1 

E-Kt5 ; 2 KtxEch. If 1 Kt-K6 or Kt5 ; 2 QxPch. If 1 
B-B2 ; 2 KtxBch. 

59. 1 Q-Bsq, KxKt ; 2 Q-B4ch. If 1 K-Q5 ; 2 Q-Q2ch ; If 1 P 

or B moves ; 2 Q-B^ch. 

60. 1 KtxKP, K-Q3 ; 2 Q-K6ch. If 1 P-Q4 ; 2 QxPch. If 1 Kt- 

B5 ; 2 QxKtch. If 1 QxE ; 2 Q-Q5ch. 

61. 1 E-QB5, K-E5 ; 2 KtxP. If 1 KxE ; 2 BxP. 

62. 1 Q-Kt6, E-B3 ; 2 Q-Kt7. If 1 ExP ; 2 E-Q4. 

63. 1 E-E5, ExKt ; 2 B-B3. If 1 ExE ; 2 Kt-K8. If 1 B-K3 ; 

2 Kt(B5)xB. 

64. 1 B-E2, K-Q4 or Q-Ktsq or B.Q6 ; 2 K-Kt3. If 1 B-K5 ; 

2 Q-B3ch. 

65. 1 P.K6, BxP ; 2 Kt-B2ch. If 1 B-QKt7 ; 2 E-Q7ch. If 1 

B-Kt5 ; 2 KKtxB. 

66. 1 E-B5, QxE ; 2 Q-Kt3. If 1 QxP ; 2 Q-E6. 

67. 1 Q-Ktsq, K-Q4; 2 Kt(B2)-Kt4ch. If 1 K-B6; 2 ExBch. 

If I Kt moves ; 2 Kt-K3ch. 

68. 1 Q-QE3, KxP ; 2 Q-K7ch. 

69. 1 Q-B3, Q-E2 ; 2 Q-B7. If 1 Q-B4 ; 2 ExQ. 

70. 1 Q-Kt8, P-Q4 ; 2 E-B5. If 1 K-B6 ; 2 B-Ksqch. If 1 Kt- 

Kt2 ; 2 QxQch. If 1 Q-E4 ; 2 QxPch. 

71. 1 Q-ES, BxP ; 2 Q-K4ch. If 1 B.B6 ; 2 KtxBch. If 1 K- 

Q5 or P-Q7 or E moves ; 2 Q-Esqch. If 1 P-B6 or E-K7 ; 
2 Q-Q5ch. If 1 P-Q4 ; 2 QxPch. If 1 K.B3, 2 Kt-K6ch. 

72. 1 B-B6, KtxB ; 2 Q.Kt7ch. If 1 B moves ; 2 Kt-B7ch. If 

1 KtxKt ; 2 Q-Kto. 

73. 1 QKt-K3, PxKt; 2 Kt-E2. If 1 QxQ; 2 E-Q2ch, 

74. 1 Q-KB4, E or Kt or PxQ; 2 Kt-K5. If 1 BxQ; 2 Kt- 

Kt4ch. If 1 KtxP ; 2 QxKt. 
76. 1 B-B7, Kt-B5 ; 2 QxKtch. If 1 any other ; 2 Q-B6. 

76. 1 Q-Bsq, B-E8 ; 2 QxP. If 1 E-Q3 ; 2 KtxE. 

77. 1 B-B3, K-K2 ; 2 B-QE6. If 1 K-Kt4 ; 2 Kt.K4ch. 

78. 1 B-K5, KxB ; 2 Q-E5ch. If 1 P moves ; 2 Kt-B6ch. 

79. 1 Q-Ksq, KKt moves ; 2 Q.K5ch. If 1 Kt-K7 ; 2 Q-Q2ch. 

If 1 P-KB5 ; 2 Q-K4. 

80. 1 Kt-Kt4, KtxKtP ; 2 Kt(Kt4)-Q6. If 1 Kt-K6ch ; 2 K- 

Ktsq. If 1 KtxBP ; 2 PxKt. If 1 Kt-B7 ; 2 KxKt. 

81. 1 Kt-B8, KtxKt ; 2 Kt-Kt6. 

82. 1 Kt-Q4, B-E7 ; 2 Kt-K2. If 1 B-B7 ; 2 Kt-Kt6ch. 

83. 1 Q-Q7, KxE or E-Ksq; 2 Q-Kt7ch. • 
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84. 1 Q-Q6, PxE or B-B2 ; 2 Kt-B5. If 1 P-R5 or Kt-B7 ; 2 
E-K6ch. 

85. 1 KtxP, Q-Kt3 ; 2 Q-B6ch. 

86. 1 P-B3, P or BxP ; 2 Kt-QKt5. If 1 K-Q3 ; 2 Kt-BS. 

87. 1 Kt-Q3, anything ; 2 Kt-K3. 

88. 1 R-Kt5, KtxR ; 2 RxKtPch. If 1 QxB or PxP ; 2 B- 
KB4ch. 

89. 1 QKt-Q7, KtxKt ; 2 Kt-B3. 

90. 1 R-Q2, P-K3 ; 2 Kt-Q3. 

91. 1 Kt-K7, K-B5 ; 2 Kt-Kt6ch. 

92. 1 Q-R7, P-B7 ; 2 KtxBP. If 1 P-R4 ; 2 Kt-K7ch. If 1 
K-Q5 ; 2 Kt-B2ch. If 1 K-B3 ; 2 KtxPch. 

98. 1 Q-Kt2, K-Q4 or KxP ; 2 Q-K5. If 1 KKt moves ; 2 Q. 

B'2ch. 
94. 1 Q-QKt8, KxKt ; 2 Q-Kt6. If 1 PxKt ; 2 Q-R7. 
96. 1 Q.Kt3, BxQ ; 2 P-B7. If 1 K-B3 ; 2 Q-Kt7ch. If 1 K- 

Q3 ; 2 KtxPch. 

96. 1 Kt-Kti5, K-B5 ; 2 Kt-R3ch. If 1 K-B3 ; 2 Kt-B3. If 

1 BxKt ; 2 Q-K6ch. If 1 B-Kt2 ; 2 B.K3. If 1 B-Bsq ; 

2 QxB. 

97. 1 Q-Q7, K-K5 ; 2 Kt-B3. If 1 K-B5 ; 2 Kt-Kt3. 

98. 1 P-R5, K-Q5; 2 Q-B3ch. If 1 KxP; 2 Kt-K4ch. If 1 
K-B5 ; 2 Kt-Q5ch. If 1 Kt-K6ch ; 2 QxKtch. If 1 Kt- 
Kt6 ; 2 QxKtch. If 1 Kt-Q7 ; 2 Q.Kt3ch. 

99. 1 Q-R6, BxB or Kt ; 2 B-B5eh. If 1 R-K3 ; 2 Q-Kt7ch. 

100. 1 B-Kt4, anything ; 2 BxP. 

101. 1 Q-KBsq, K-Kt2 ; 2 Q-R6ch. 

102. 1 Kt-K5, K-B4 ; 2 Kt-QB6. If 1 KxKt; 2 Kt-B7. 

103. 1 Kt-K4, KxKt ; 2 Kt-B6. If 1 KxB ; 2 Q-K3. If 1 K- 
K4 ; 2 Q-K6ch. 

104. 1 B-K4, BxBch ; 2 KxB. If 1 K-05 ; 2 Q-Kt4ch. 

106. 1 P-Q3, QxR ; 2 Q-B5ch. If 1 B-Q3 ; 2 Kt-B4ch. HIE- 
Kt5ch ; 2 KtxRch. If 1 P Queens, &c. ; 2 R-Q5ch. 

106. 1 Q-R4, KtxBP or Kt-Kt2 ; 2 B-B5ch. If 1 Kt-QB3 or 
P-K6 or B7 ; 2 Kt-Kt5ch. If 1 KtxP or Kt-QB2 ; 2 P- 
B6. If 1 K-Q3 ; 2 P-B5ch. If 1 Kt-B6 or B6 or Kt-Kt5 
or K6 or K2 or KB3 ; 2 Kt-B4ch. 

107. 1 Kt-R3, P-Kt5I; 2 Kt-Kt5, BxP or Kt; 3 Q-B^ch or 
K7ch. 

108. 1 Kt-B4, B-B2; 2 R-B6, RxR; 3 Q-Kt8. If 2 R-Kt4; 

3 RxPch. 

109. 1 Kt.R5, RxKt ! ; 2 Q.B7, B-K4 ; 3 Kt-K7. 

110. 1 P-R4, BxP ; 2 Kt-B5, Kt-Kt6 ; 3 B-R7. 

111. 1 B-K6, RxB ; 2 R-B4ch, K.Q4 ! ; 3 P-Q4. 

112. 1 PxP, BxP ; 2 Kt-B3ch, BxKt ; 3 R-Q2ch. If 1 RxB ; 
2 R-Q5ch, K-B6 ; 3 Kt-Ktsq. 
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113. 1 Kt-KtSch, BxKt; 2 B-Q6, KtxE; 3 K-E3. If 2 BxB; 
3 Q-B6. 

114. 1 Kt-B4, PxKt ; 2 QxQKtP, E-Ktsq ; 3 Q-KKt2. If 1 
Kt-B7 ; 2 KtxKt, PxKt ! ; 3 Kt-K4. 

115. 1 kt-B4, PxKt ; 2 P-Q4ch, PxP e.p. ; 3 E-B3ch. If 1 
PxB or P or Kt-Kt4 ; 2 B-Q6ch, KxKt ; 3 ExEch. 

116. 1 B.K6, Q-B3 1 ; 2 Kt-Qsq, QxB ; 3 Kt-B3ch. If 2 Q-B4 ; 

3 PxQ. 

117. 1 Kt(Kt4)-K5, PxKt ; 2 Q.B3, B-B5 ; 3 B-KKt4. If 1 K 
moves; 2 QxBPch, K moves; 3 QxE(K7)ch. 

118. 1 Q-B6, KtxQ ; 2 P-Q4ch, Q. or ExP ; 3 Kt-QE7. If 1 
ExP ; 2 Q-Q6ch, PxQ ; 3 BxPch. If 1 Kt-Bsq ; 2 BxKt, 
K-B3 ! ; 3 Ki;-E7. 

119. . 1 B-Kt3, PxB ! ; 2 PxP, P-E7 ; 3 E-Kt5. 

120. 1 Kt-QBsq, B-Kt5 ! ; 2 Kt.Q3, Q.E7 ! ; 3 Kt-KKt3. 

121. 1 Kt.K7, K-Q5 ; 2 Kt.QB5, K-K4 ; 3 Q-B3ch. If 2 K- 
B5 ; 3 Q-Kt3ch. 

122. 1 B-E8, K-K5 ; 2 QxPch, KxP ; 3 Kt-Kt7ch. If 2 K-Q4 ; 
3 Q-B3ch. If 1 B-B2; 2 Q-E8ch, KxKt; 3 Q-B6ch. If 

1 B-Kt3 or B-Q7 ; 2 Kt-K5, BxP ! ; 3 Q-E8ch. If 1 B- 
Kt5 ; 2 QxB, K-KS ; 3 Kt.Q2ch. If 2 K-B3 ; 3 Kt-K5ch. 
If 2 BxP, &c. ; 3 Q-Kt7ch. If 1 B-B6 or P or Kt moves, 
&c. or BxP ; 2 Q-B5ch, K-KS ; 3 Q-B6ch. If 1 K-B3 ; 

2 KtxBch, K-Q2 ; 3 Q-E4ch. If 2 K-Kt3 ; 3 Q-B5ch. 

123. 1 K-E2, KxKt ; 2 Q-B3ch, K moves ; 3 Q-Kt3ch. If 1 
K-K5; 2 Q-K2ch, KxP; 3 Kt.Kt4ch. If 2 K-B4; 3 Q- 
Kt2. 

124. 1 B-B4, K-Q5 ; 2 B-B7, K-K4 ; 3 Q-K6ch. If 2 P-BS ; 

3 Q-B4ch. If 1 P-B5 ; 2 B.B7, K-B4 ; 3 Q-KE6. 

125. 1 E-QKtsq, Kt moves!; 2 E-Kt7ch, KxE; 3 Kt-Q4ch. 
If 1 P Queens ; 2 ExQ, Kt moves ; 3 E-E7ch. If 2 K- 
Kt2 ; 3 Kt-Q4ch. If 1 K-Kt2 ; 2 Kt-Q4ch. 

126. 1 B-KB2, BxB or B-E7 ; 2 KtxPch BxKt ; 3 E-K5ch, 
BxE ; 4 Kt-K3ch. If 1 PxB ; 2 ExP, B-E7 ; 3 E-K5ch, 
BxE ; 4 Kt-K3ch. 

127. 1 B.Kt3, BxB ; 2 B-B3, Kt-BS ! ; 3 Kt-Q5ch, PxKt ; 4 K- 
Kt8. If 1 BxP ; 2 B-B3, Kt-B5 ! ; 3 BxKt, BxP ; 4 Bx 
Pch. 

128. 1 Kt-B3, PxKt ; 2 P-E3, P-Q4 ; 3 E-Esq, P-Q5 ; 4 E-Esq. 

129. 1 Q-E5, K-B5 ; 2 Q-Kt6, K-K4 ; 3 K-B3, K-Q4 ; 4 K-B4. 

130. 1 Q-Kt5, K-K6 ; 2 Q-E5, K-Q5 ; 3 Q-KB5, K-B5 ; 4 Q-K5. 

131. 1 B-B6, P-E7ch ; 2 ExP, Kt-B5 ; 3 ExB, KtxP ; 4 KtxPch. 
If 3 E-QEsq or B-Ksq ; 4 Q-Q6ch. If 3 Kt-Q6 ; 4 QxP. 
If 2 B-Ksq ; 3 Kt-Q8ch, ExKt ; 4 QxE. If 1 Kt-B5 ; 2 
E-B2, P-E7ch ; 3 K-Esq, B-Ktsq or KtxP ; 4 QxP. If 3 
B-Ksq ; 4 ExKt. If 2 KtxP ; 3 Q-Q5ch. 
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132. lKt-B8; 2 Kt-KTch; 3 Q-QB2ch; 4 B-B3; 5 K-Q3; 
6 E-B8 ; 7 B-E2 ; 8 E-Q2. 

133. 1 K-B6, K-Rsq ; 2 Kt-K7. B-Qsq ; 3 K-B7, P-B3 ; 4 KtxP, 
K-QBsq ; 5 Kt-K5, E-B2ch ; 6 K-B6, K-Ktsq ; 7 Kt-B7, 
E-B3ch ; 8 K-Kt5, E-Bsq ; 9 P-E7ch, K-Kt2 ; 10 Kt-Q6, 
E-B3 ; 11 Kt-B5ch, K-Esq ; 12 K-E6, P-B5 ; 13 K.t-Q4, 
E-KB3; U Kt-K2, P-E4; 15 Kt-B3, P-E5; 16 Kt-K4 
and wins. 

134. 1 K.B6, K-Esq ; 2 K-K6, E-Q7 ; 3 Kt-Q6, K-Ktsq ; 4 Kt- 
K4, E-K7 ; 6 K-B6, E-KKt7 ; 6 Kt-B6ch, K-Bsq ; 7 Kt- 
Kt4, P-B5 and draws. 

Frontispiece. 1 B-Kt3, BxB ; 2 B-B3, Kt-B5 ! ; 3 Kt-Q5ch, 
PxKt ; 4 K-Kt8. If 1 BxP ; 2 B-B3, Kt-QB5 ! ; 3 BxKt, 
BxP; 4BxPch. 
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ENGLISH CHESS PROBLEMS.— Compiled by J. Pierce, M.A., ani> 
W. TiMBBELL PiEBCS. Price 6s. London : Longmans & Co. 

This work contains 600 Problems. In Parts I. and II., a selection of the 
best Problems by Enf^lish Composers, living and lately deceased; and in 
Part III., a set specially composed for the work. 

" It is not too much to say that among these 600 problems are some of 
the very finest the world has ever seen." — Illustrated London News, " For 
the manner in which the editorial part of the work has been performed we 
have nothing but unqualified praise.'* — Westminster Papers, "Valuable and 
entertaining."— iS'a^t^r^av Review. ** We trust that the hearty support of all 
who take an interest in the art may render English Chess Pboblems as 
great a success as it evidently deserves to be." — Examiner, 

CHESS PROBLEMS, with SUPPLEMENT.— By J. Piebce, M.A., and 
W. Timbbell Piebce. Price 3s. London : Longmans & Co. 

"A selection of Messrs. Pierce's problems might challenge comparison 
with those of any author." — Westminster Papers, " The collection of problems 
embraces many studies of the highest class." — Land and Water. " This book 
may fairly be placed beside any other collection of problems; charming 
alike in conception and execution, that might be ranked among the gems 
of Chess literature." — Academy. " The collection forms a splendid volume." 
— La Stratdgie. 

STANZAS AND SONNETS.— By James Piebce, M.A. Price Ss 6d. 
London : Longmans & Co. 

*' Their highest merit — and it is by no means frequent in the poetry of 
the day — lies in their suggestive thoughtfulness. While they are provocative 
of thought they are admirably lucid in expression." — Saturday Review, " Most 
unpretending in appearance this little volume hardly promises the admirable 
workmanship it contains. Mr. Pierce's sonnets are well constructed, his 
stanzas are musical and his themes are interesting, sometimes sportive, 
sometimes charged with thought and instinct everywhere with a christian 
spirit." — (^en. *' There is good sense, good feeling and a fair command of 
expression and melody in these poems." — Spectator, " The book is the work 
of a poet and not merely of a writer of verse. A true and fine feeling seems 

to pervade it I am specially delighted with such pieces as ' To 

a Wave ' and * The Tide coming in.' "—Mr. W. Sharp, Editor of Nineteenth 
Century Sonnets, 

WW. MORGAN JuN., Printer, Publisher, and Dealer in every requisite 
• for the Game of Chess, and other indoor and outdoor amusements. 
Estimates free on application. 17 Medina Road, HoUoway, London, N. 

CHESS Books and Magazines (new and second-hand) bought, sold and ex- 
changed. A large number in stock. Lists and terms on application. 

SYNOPSIS of the Chess Openings. Fourth edition, by William Cook. 
Now ready, price 4s. Post free to any address in Europe or America. 

SUPPLEMENT to the " Synopsis." Containing American inventions in 
the Openings, and fresh analyses since 1882. Price 3s 6d. Post free. 

CHESS AT ODDS. — A complete analysis of the Pawn and move Opening, 
as exemplified by a collection of upwards of two hundred and fifty 
games from actual play, contested between some of the best players of the 
last fifty years. The whole arranged in tabular form, with notes, &c., facili- 
tating reference, and showing the results of the many variations in this 
Opening. Will shortly be issued, price 3s 6d. Special terms to Clubs. 

W. W. Morgan Jun., 17 Medina Road, HoUoway, London, N. 
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